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An 
Actress 
Answers... 


Perhaps I am being overly sensitive 
(actors do tend to be a bit thinskinned 
sometimes), but I must take exception 
to David McCaughna’s description of 
me (‘one-time pop singer and To- 
ronto personality’) in his recent in- 
terview with my friend and colleague, 
Brenda Donahue. I have made a good 
to excellent living as an actress since 
I was fourteen years old. In the last 
two years I’ve appeared on Broadway 
with Zero Mostel in Ulysses in Night- 
town, off broadway in Leonard Cohen’s 
Sisters of Mercy and at the Shaw 
festival in Sisters (among other plays 
— usually in leading roles, always in 
featured roles). I have generally re- 
ceived excellent notices, both in Cana- 
da and the U.S. In November, I had 
the female lead on Kojak. Presently 
I am with the Stratford Festival, play- 
ing two leads and one featured role. 
As a hobby, I wrote a twice-weekly 
newspaper column for the Toronto 
Star. I do not believe it conceited or 
mistaken to feel that all this adds up 
to more than a “one-time pop-star 
and Toronto personality’. I love my 
work and work hard, supported only 
by that work. It is therefore disheart- 
ening to be described as some sort of 
ex-professional and playgirl type. 


With regard to the play Me, yes, I 
was Martin Kinch’s lady. Yes, we 
lived together for a while. In truth, 
I loved the man. The character of 
Chloe is, however, a tripartite crea- 
tion. Part myself, partly a woman 
named Elaine Reed and partly Mar- 
tin’s not inconsiderable socio-sexual 
fantasy life. It’s a good play, though 
he could not permit either of the wo- 
men in it to be successful at anything 
but wanting him. I don’t normally 
write “letters to Editors”, but here 
I felt I absolutely had to, as both my 
professional and personal life seemed 
maligned by the piece. 


Gale Garnett 
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Cannes 
Omission 


In your recent issue of Cinema 
Canada, you had several articles on 
the Cannes Film Festival. I was sur- 
prised to find that amongst your re- 
views of Canadian participants, you 
had omitted mention of one Canadian 
entry — Revisited by Joyce Borens- 
tein. This fact should be publicized. 
It would help promote a deserving 
film, as well as fulfill your policy 
of thorough and just reporting. 


Revisited has recently participated 
in some other festivals and won sev- 
eral other awards: Seventh Annual 
Brooklyn Film Festival (August 1974); 
screening and tour, Athens Interna- 
tional Film Festival (April 1975); 
Silver Cup, Santa Barbara Interna- 
tional Film Festival (November 1975); 
award and screening, Sinking Creek 
Independant Film Festival (May 1975); 
screening at Filmex — The Los Ange- 
les International Film Exposition 
(March 1975). 


Name witheld upon request 


‘Northern’ 
Lives 


‘Northern’ Lives 

I wish to draw your attention to a 
reference in the article’ entitled 
“Soundman” by George Csaba Koller 
in your issue no 20. 


Patrick Spence-Thomas is quoted 
as saying “Then there is Soundmix 
and Studio Sound Services, they’re 
middle range’’. 


I would point out that Studio Sound 
Services went into bankruptcy two 
years ago, and since September 1973 
the theatre with its facility has operat- 
ed under the name of Northern Sound 
Studio. 


Northern Sound Studio is, and has 
been, very successful since its incep- 
tion with a completely new image 
being created by improvement in 


equipment and the personality of its 
staff. 


My own experience as a Soundman 
covers a 35 year span with a credit 
list (as far as I know) second to none 
in Canada. Prior to coming to Canada 
three years ago, I had spent all this 
time at major studios in England. 


It is sometimes said that Canada 
does not have “talent”. The talent 
does exist, although it is not always 
acknowledged by contemporaries. In 
its short history Northern Sound Stu- 
dio makes interesting reading — over- 
coming an inherited bad reputation, 

. operated by people relatively un- 
known to Toronto. If you have a few 
minutes to call in I would be pleased 
to add further to its merits. 


Studio Sound Services is dead but 
Northern Sound Studio is very much 
alive! 


Len Abbott, 


Northern Sound Services 


A Puzzling 
Point 


I would like to add something to 
John Hofsess’ article, ‘Headless 
Horsemen” (no 18) and Bob Fother- 
gill’s “Reply to Hofsess” (no 20). 
Firstly, I would like to say that I 
applaud the honesty of these two men 
for saying what many non-filmmaking 
Canadians have been feeling for a long 
time — that, for the most part, English 
Canadian films are irrelevant, boring, 
self-centred home movies, with little 
meaning to anyone beyond the film- 
maker and his personal friends, and 
that they avoid or ignore many im- 
portant social and political issues that 
concern us all. I sympathize com- 
pletely with their call for films that 
connect with people and promote so- 
cial awareness. 


I have recently had an experience 
involving the Canada Council which 
will perhaps add another puzzling 
point to the whole issue of meaning 
and relevance in Canadian films. Last 
summer I collaborated with Margot 
Cronis on a 17 minute film for CBLT 
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television, about the life situations 
and struggles of men and women who 
have been permanently injured while 
on the job and are receiving work- 
men’s compensation pensions. While 
working on this film I learned a great 
deal about the injustices many of 
these people have suffered in the face 
of our production-oriented society, and 
a massive, inhuman government bu- 
reaucracy. We both felt that their 
stories needed a more detailed and 
careful telling, both because of the 
increasing number of people who join 
their ranks every year and also be- 
cause we felt that their predicament 
might lead some people to a greater 
understanding of our own society. In 
my opinion, such a film would be the 
sort of film that Hofsess and Fother- 
gill speak about. 


Because of the nature of the subject, 
we decided it would best be dealt 
with by making a documentary 
film, not the traditional, objective 
‘talking heads’ type of documentary, 
but an expressive, sometimes subjec- 
tive look at the situation from the 
point of view of the injured workers 
themselves. First, we took our pro- 
posal to the National Film Board’s 
Challenge For Change program, to 
see if they would help finance it. 
While they could see the merits of the 
project, they have not been prepared 
to spend any money on it because of 
the uncertain future of Challenge for 
Change, and later, because a new 
Executive Producer had not been 
named to replace retiring Len Chat- 
win (which, at the time of this writing, 
is still the case). 


So, in the meantime, we applied to 
the Canada Council for the meagre 
sum of just over $9,000 — an amount 
that would cover only the most basic 
costs of production. Because we were 
aware that the Council’s Film and 
Video Division did not usually give 
‘money for documentary productions, 
we applied to the Explorations Divi- 
sion, which gives money for projects 
of a more diverse nature. We sup- 
ported our application with letters of 
recommendation from John Hofsess, 
Don Shebib, Ron Evans, and a pro- 
minent Canadian sociologist who at- 
tested to the social relevance of the 
project. Not long after submitting our 
application we received word that it 
has been moved from Explorations 
into the Film and Video Division. I 
phoned Penny Jaques, as I was very 
concerned about this change, and she 
explained that because of bureau- 
cratic rules about eligibility, our 
application would have to be consider- 


ed with the regular film applications. 
Apparently, I am too well-known as 
a film-maker to be eligible for a film 
grant under Explorations! However, 
she said she would try to make the 
difficulty of our position clear to the 
jury. I reluctantly sent her a letter 
which attempted to clarify our inten- 
tions. But my efforts turned out to 
be in vain. 


I would like to state here, at the 
risk of appearing immodest, that my 
previous experience in film is subs- 
tantial and I think it would, at least, 
qualify me to make an attempt at a 
movie of this type. In working profes- 
sionally in the film business for over 
10 years I, among other things, pro- 
duced, directed and edited The Only 
Thing You Know, an experimental fea- 
ture film which was nominated as 
Best Feature at the Canadian Film 
Awards in 1971 and won Etrogs as 
Best First Feature, and Best Actress. 
In addition to this, As We Are..., 
the cinema verite film about mental- 
ly retarded children which I shot and 
co-directed, won the Grand Prix at 
the Oberhausen Documentary Film 
Festival this year. The Megantic 
Outlaw which I co-edited with Ron 
Kelly is considered one of the best 
90 minute dramas ever produced by 
the CBC; Janis which I worked on 
as a cinematographer is a_ success- 
ful Canadian film; I have also directed 
for the CBC Drama Department and 
numerous newsmagazine, television 
and non-theatrical documentaries. 


However, this kind of experience didn’t 
seem to help the application very 
much. 


In late July, the Jury sat to make 
their decisions and when I called them 
in August, I was told that we had not 
been granted any money. Why? — ‘“‘Well, 
the project was not exactly the sort 
of thing the Council thinks it should 
be funding and the money is very low 
this year. However, if you have any 
other ideas, please don’t hesitate...” 


It’s strange — the Canada Council 
and the CFDC have always been able, 
even in the most austere of times, to 
find lots of money -to fund “personal’’ 
films, very often the same ones that 
both John Hofsess and Bob Fothergill 
complain about, and they are often 
made by people with very little ex- 
perience or background in film-mak- 
ing, but seemingly with the right con- 
nections. Yet, when it comes to a 
serious film-maker with proven back- 
ground and training who wants to make 
a serious film about an increasingly 
important social issue, it seems to me 
ironic, curious and exceedingly frus- 
trating that the Canada Council can’t 
even find a few thousand dollars in 
their yearly budget to help finance 
it, because it “isn’t exactly the sort 
of thing they usually grant money to.” 


If some Canadians are feeling the 
need for more political and socially 
aware films, the judges at the Canada 
Council certainly aren’t. 


Clarke Mackey 


There is a greatly expanded 1975 catalogue coming from the: 


canadian 
super 


centre 


205 Richmond Street West 
Toronto, M5V 1V5 
If you would like to be on our mailing list, write to: 
Department CC3, Canadian Super 8 Centre, 205 
Richmond St. West, Toronto, M5V 1V5. 
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CANADA'S ONLY 
INTERNA TIONAL 
FILM FESTIVAL 


SEPT. 13-20,1975 


of the World’s 
: I, creat Films 
sy 


0! A retrospective of 
Harold Lloyd 
Films 


A day with the 

Canadian Film Makers 
featuring 
‘3 Canadian film programs 
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Daily 

Coffee hour discussion groups 
with noted personalities from 
the world of film 


And much more! 
wkwekkkwkKwnke 


Individual — Opening & closing nights $3.50 
Tickets — All other showings $2.50 

Festival Pass — All 30 films $30.00 

— Special ‘Festival Packages” also available 
including accommodation. 


iii For Brochure containing complete 
information 
write to: 
Stratford International Film Festival 
HHH] Stratford Festival 
| Hi Stratford, Ontario 
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Cinema Canada: 


Third Edition 


Starting with this issue, Cinema Canada will be 
published every month but January and August. 
Although it may seem foolhardy to some to become 
monthly just when the Canadian film industry is 
in such bad straits, the editorial and production 
teams of our magazine welcome the challenge. We 
hope that readers will be enthusiastic and will con- 
tinue to give us their support. 


Why go from six issues to ten just now? Canadian 
production is low and the films are not getting to the 
people. Money is scarce and jobs are hard to find. 
The federal government seems incapable of a coor- 
dinated film policy and is cutting back on the sums 
available to the established film agencies. 


Ironically, the same day we learn that Famous 
Players and Odeon Theatres have agreed upon a vo- 
luntary quota, we learn that the entire feature film 
industry is in jeopardy because the Treasury Board 
has refused interim funding to the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation. The CFDC has no money. 
The National Film Board and the Canada Council’s 
division of Film and Video have had their budgets 
cut back. The Film Festivals Bureau scrapes by 
despite an unsympathetic bureaucracy and the Na- 
tional Film Archives has been waiting ten months for 
its budget to be approved. 


The federal government seems less and less in- 
terested in filming and is becoming increasingly 
nonchalant about the private film industry. Now it is 
up to Sydney Newman, in his new job as special 
counselor to the Secretary of State, to prove to us 
that it isn’t so. He has two years to complete his 
study on the coordination of the government agen- 
cies dealing with cinema; but can the industry wait? 


EDITORIAL 


Only the provinces can now act. Many have good 
intentions but only Quebec has a cinema law, voted 
on June 18, 1975. This doesn’t mean that the bat- 
tle of the Quebec filmmakers is ended. It has just 
begun. The decisions which are made now will 
become law and the stakes are high. 


Canadian cinema is in bad shape. And that is why 
Cinema Canada has to publish more often. We need 
to speak up, to talk back, to insist on the crucial 
need for an authentic Canadian cinema. 


If the industry is to succeed and toestablish a gen- 
uine cinema then all segments of the film industry 
must speak up. Cinema Canada must become an 
open forum where all opinions can be expressed 
and heard. We will not tty to please everyone all 
the time but we shall find out the facts, clarify the 
issues and try to influence the priorities. 


There has been a lot of good will but little cohe- 
rence in the fight for a Canadian film industry. The 
interests of one sector or another often took prece- 
dence over the common good. The various sectors 
have been stingy about information; it is still diffi- 
cult today to establish the facts concerning employ- 
ment in the industry or to talk factually about the 
distribution and exhibition of our films. 


Cinema Canada has documented this battle for 
over three years. George Csaba Koller and Agi - 
Ibranyi-Kiss have given their time, their imagina- 
tion, their enthusiasm — have given their all — to 
expand the magazine. It grew from a cinematogra- 
pher’s magazine to include news, information, opinion 
and analysis from many of the sectors involved with 
filming. Cinema Canada has been a quality production, 
expensively printed and marketed with gusto. 


By publishing monthly, Cinema Canada will get 
closer to the news. We will try to free informa- 
tion, to establish the facts and to advance the in- 
dustry. This means making changes. The news sec- 
tion will be tighter and more accurate. Response 
to official policies will come through the Organisa- 
tions and Opinions columns, giving feed-back to 
politicians who are confused about what needs to be 
done. The feature articles will include more ana- 
lysis and criticism as well as information, inter- 
views and the rest. The expensive printing will be 
abandoned for the moment and the magazine will 
continue in the format of issue no. 21. 


Like moving from 35mm to 16mm for greater 
flexibility, speed, and economy, Cinema Canada 
is combat-ready. 


Jean-Pierre and Connie Tadros 
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FILIYI NEWS 


Faulkner’s 
Policys 


On Aug. 5 the Secretary 
of State J. Hugh Faulkner 
announced two federal gov- 
ernment initiatives design- 
ed, it was said, to increase 
private sector support of 
the Canadian feature film 
industry; first, “‘“a new 
income tax regulation which 
will allow investors in an 
eligible film to deduct 100% 
of their investment in one 
year” and second, the two 
largest theatre chains in 
Canada - Famous Players 
Ltd. and Odeon Theatres 
(Canada) Ltd. - ‘‘after ex- 
tensive negotiations with the 
Secretary of State’’, have 
voluntarily agreed to a quota 
of four weeks per theatre 
per year and an investment 
programme of at least $1.7 
million to aid the exhibition 
and production of Canadian 
feature films. 


“Tam certain that these 
measures will be of signifi- 
cant benefit to the film 
industry in Canada”’, said 
Mr. Faulkner, “and will 
see the private sector 
making additional invest- 
ments in Canadian films 
to supplement the $3 mil- 
lion or thereabouts now 
invested annually by the 
Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation (CFDC).”’ 


But the same day it was 
learned that the Treasury 
Board had refused a request 
made by the Secretary of 
State on behalf of the CFDC 
for an interim sum of $2 
million for the fiscal year 
“76-‘77. While the Treasury 


Board is talking about a 
thorough re-evaluation of 
the CFDC’s mandate, Mr. 
Michael Spencer, Director 
of the CFDC, insists that 
a decision must be made 
before the end of October 
if the CFDC is not to be 
compromised. 


While waiting for news 
from the Treasury, all 
investments in films start- 
ing after October have been 
suspended. 


“‘Canadian”’ film 

The new definition of a 
Canadian feature film will 
appear under subsection 
1104(2) (h) of the ncome 
Tax Regulations and will 
be retroactive, for income 
tax purposes, to include 
films produced after Novem- 
ber 18, 1974. On that date, 
the federal budget included 
provisions for increasing 
the capital cost allowance 
for investors in eligible 
Canadian films from 60% 
to 100%. 

To be eligible for the in- 
creased capital cost allow- 
ance, an applicant must 
invest in a Canadian feature 
film that is: 

1. at least 75 minutes in 
running time; 

2. produced under a 
formal Canadian co-produc- 
tion agreement with a 
foreign country, or 

3. a film in which: the 
producer is a Canadian; 2/3 
or more of the personnel 
performing key creative 
functions are Canadian; a 
minimum of 75% of the re- 
muneration paid to personnel 
other than those included 
above is paid to Canadians; 
at least 75% of the technical 


As Cinema Canada is now published monthly,. Film News will be 
reorganized, beginning in October. Due to vacations and to 
changes at the magazine, the present news section is incomple- 
te. The material in Film News comes from across Canada. In 
this issue Stephen Chesley is responsible for the general sec- 
tions concerning production, festivals, people and random notes. 
From Vancouver Peter Bryant, Jack Ammon, Patricia Robertson 
and Gayle Scott have contributed; Len Klady writes from Winnipeg. 
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services are performed in 
Canada; the Canadian copy- 
right is beneficially owned 
by Canadians for not less 
than four years following 
completion of the film. 


Regarding films shorter 
than 75 minutes, Mr. Faulk- 
ner said that he has received 
recent representations from 
filmmakers suggesting 
that those films should also 
be eligible for the increased 
capital cost allowance. He 
stated that he was “‘prepared 
to consider the possibility 
of including them at a later 
date should that be desir - 
able.” 

Films not eligible for the 
new allowance will still 
benefit from the capital 
cost allowance of 60% already 
in the law. 


Quota 


Mr. Faulkner also an- 
nounced that he had reached 
an agreement with Famous 
Players Ltd. and Odeon 
Theatres (Canada) Ltd., 
which between them control 
most theatres in Canada, 
to guarantee screen time 
for Canadian feature films 
and capital investment for 
Canadian film production. 


Famous Players Ltd. and 
Odeon Theatres (Canada) 
Ltd. have agreed to a quota 
system by which Canadian 
feature films will be 
guaranteed not less than 
four weeks of screen time 
per theatre per year in 
Famous Players and Odeon 
outlets in Canada. 


“The CFDC will moni- 
tor the situation closely”, 
Mr. Faulkner added. ‘““They 
will submit quarterly reports 
to me which will be made 
public so that we will know 
how effectively the quota is 
being met. I have had dis- 
cussions with all of the 


. provinces, some of which 


are considering legislation, 
and I am sure that they too 
will carefully follow the 
developments.’’ Quebec and 


Ontario have both introduced 
Bills which could lead toa 
legislated quota. “I am gra- 
tified that Famous Players 
and Odeon have seized the 
initiative and responded 
positively to this increased 
quota plan. This new agree- 
ment, much broader in 
every way than the earlier 
one, has the potential to be 
really effective.” 

“T also approached the 
chains to increase their in- 
vestment in Canadian films. 
They have consented to in- 
vest at least $1.7 million 
in Canadian films over a 
one year period. Famous 
Players will provide $1.2 
million and Odeon $500,000.” 


Reactions 


The Canadian film indus- 
try reacted quickly and with 
dismay to these initiatives. 
The voluntary quota and 
investment propositions 
come just when several 
provinces were prepared to 
legislate quotas on their own. 
The federal government’s 
positions, which are nothing 
more than declarations of 
intention, will make provin- 
cial legislation more dif- 
ficult. 


Also, the voluntary nature 
of the agreements is unac- 
ceptable. The last voluntary 
quota -two weeks in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancou- 
ver - was never fulfilled. 
Many people see the new 
quota proposal as a trap. 
Feature production is 
extremely low. A the 
end of the first year the 
chains may well point to 
their inability to fufill the 
quota as proof of the illusive 
nature of quota as a solution 
to the distribution problem. 


As for the investments, 
$1.7 million is too little 
compared to the $54 million 
profit these two chains make 
in Canada yearly. It does 
not approach the levy pro- 
posals which many film- 
makers and producers favor. 


The definition of a “‘Ca- 
nadian” film is also strongly 
critized as it would permit 
a Canadian film to be made 
with neither the screenplay 
nor the director being Cana- 
dian 


This issue of Cinema Can- 
ada contains the reactions 
of several organizations and 
individuals. See p.18 (CC 
FM), p. 19 (SFM) and p. 19 
(CAMPP). Wally Gentle- 
man offers his opinion on 
p. 46 and Paul Saltzman 
talks about investments in 
short films on p. 32 . 


Productions 


This summer has seen a 
curious combination of 
occurrences and circum - 
stances in feature film - 
making. On the one hand 
we have a tremendous 
influx of American and 
foreign major budget 
features; on the other hand 
we have last-minute ‘post - 
ponement’ of two Canadian 
features in the major bud- 
get class. Meanwhile down 
at the feet is where the 
Canadian activity is really 
taking place: the lowbudget 
CFDC program is moving 
along at a great pace. 


If you’re American, use 
the West, especially Alber- 
ta. Universal shot Mustang 
Country in Banff this sum - 
mer, and it features the 
Return of Joel McRae. And 
Robert Altman is reportedly 
shooting Buffalo Bill and the 
Indians, an adaptation of 
Arthur Kopit’s play, Indians, 
with Paul Newman in Cal- 
gary. Winnipeg is the site 
of The Melting Pot, with 
Romeo Jacobucci as exe- 
cutive producer, Deke Miles 
as producer, director and 
writer, and a cast consist - 
ing of Peter Jacob, Richard 
Fullerton, Kimberly Smith 
and Butch Jularbal. 


Pierre David and his 
company are local product - 
ion overseers for an Italian 
film shooting in Montreal 
called Tony Saitta. Director 
is Alberto de Martino, and 


the cast includes Keir 
Dullea, Stuart Whitman 
and Tiffany Bolling. 

At the same time pro- 
ducer Larry Dane has post - 
poned production of Rituals, 
scheduled to be directed 
by Peter Carter this sum - 
mer near Sault Ste. Marie. 
Story involves four doctors 
fighting for survival in the 
wilderness, with a script 
by Ian Sutherland. Reason 
given is casting problems. 
And Ratch Wallace has 
postponed Summer Rain, 
a love story set in an ex- 
clusive school - witha 
happy ending - until next 
spring. There was only a 
week left to go until shoot - 
ing was to start. Cast in- 
cludes Donald Pleasence, 
David Warner, Trudy Young 
and Patricia Gage. Director 
is William Davidson from 
ascript by Wallace. No 
reason given. So no major 
budget English language 
films will be shot this sum - 
mer, although some are 
planned for fall. 


Meanwhile the low-budget 
programme seems to thrive, 
with several on the boards 
this year. Martyn Burke 
wrote and directed The 
Clown Murders for Ma- 
gnum International, with 
Chris Dalton producing 
along with Steven Stohn. 
Cinematography was by . 
Dennis Miller, production 
manager was John Eckert, 
editor is Alan Collins, and 
the cast includes Stephen 
Young, Susan Keller, Gary 
Reineke, John Candy, Larry 
Dane and Al Waxman... 
Dennis Zahoruk wrote and 
is now directing Brethren in 
Toronto. Chalmers Adams 
is Executive Producer, Bill 
Corcoran First A.D., D.M. 
Ostriker camera, and the 
cast includes Kenneth Welsh, 
Richard Fitzpatrick, Tho- 
mas Hauff, Sandra Scott, 
Candace O’Connor, Alison 
McLeod and Larry Rey* 
nolds. It’s about three 
brothers who return for the 
funeral of the family pa- 
triarch and return to the 
same conflicts that caused 
their separation in the first 
place... And in Vancouver 


we hear that a feature called 
The Keeper may be shoot - 
ing, with Don Wilson produc- 
ing and Tom Drake direct - 
ing. 


Joyce Weiland’s The Far 
Shore finished shooting in 
late spring... Denis Héroux 
returned to Europe to re- 
shoot some scenes for his 
multinational effort Born 
for Hell: a winter release 
is planned for Canada... 
Keg Productions has begun 
to shoot a film based on 
part of the Grey Owl saga, 
and it'll combine animals 
and humans, but only two 
of the latter. 


Two films are suppose- 
dly ready for release, and 
even have distributors, but 
I think you’d need Eliza 
and her horoscope to find 
out for sure. International 
Film Distributors will 
handle Alexis Kanner’s 
Mahoney’s Last Stand in 
Canada, and British Lion 
has itin the U.K. A U.S. 
distrib is being sought, and 
Kanner says he has several 
million dollars backing for 
future projects. Mahoney 
was shot in Toronto, then 
re-shot and re-edited end- 
lessly... Lies My Father 
Told Me, complete with 


Lies My Father Told Me 
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shiny new music tracks, is 
planned for fall release, 

and has been picked up for 
U.S. distribution by Colum- 
bia... As an aside from 
features, a short has been 
completed with an interest - 
ing angle. Filmmaker Eugene 
Buia made I Am A Gypsy 
with a never-before-seen- 
on-film baptism scene. And 
in spite of a gypsy law that 
forbids looking into a mirror 
or a camera. 


Several films are definite- 
ly on for fall shooting, in- 
cluding some major features. 
Quadrant plans a follow-up 
to It Seemed Like A Good 
Idea at the Time, starring 
the clumsy cops from that 
pic played by Larry Dane 
and John Candy. Comedy 
will be directed by John 
Trent in September. Qua- 
drant is also finishing 
Spanish Fly with Terry 


| Thomas in England. Taking 


advantage of the success of 
Sudden Fury at Cannes, 
Quadrant announced a pro- 
gram of three low-budget 
productions, beginning with 
a comedy by Rex Bromfield 
and Peter O’Brien called 
Love at First Sight. O’Brien 
is developing two other pro- 
perties for Quadrant... 
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It Seemed Like a Good Id 


Alan Eastman’s low- 
budget effort, A Sweeter 
Song, with a script by 
Eastman and actor 
Jim Henshaw, is set to roll 
in early September. Cast 
also includes Susan Petrie... 


And none other than Don 
Owen will return to the 
feature camera. Owen has 
set aside Rosedale Lady 
and he and executive pro- 
ducer Chalmers Adams are 
arranging The Partners, with 
ascript by Norman Snider 
and Owen, for fall shooting. 
Budget category is still to 
be determined... Harold 
Greenberg has several pro- 
jects in the immediate 
works, including Patman, 
set in a Toronto mental 
institution and starring 
Richard Harris; About 
Face, a psychological act- 
ion pic to be directed by 
Bob Clark and produced 
by Claude Héroux; and The 
Last Free Man, with Frank 
Capra Jr. as producer. Two 
co-efforts with the CBC, The 
Lark in the Clear Air and 
Chinook, are still on the 
definite drawing boards... 


Other fires may catch. 
John Vidette and Charles 
Templeton have received an 
unprecedented advance from 
the CFDC to develop Tem - 
pleton’s bestseller; no 
script draft was requested... 
Both Frank Vitale and Bill 
Fruet are reportedly plan- 
ning feature efforts... As is 
critic and former film - 
maker John Hofsess. He’s 
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he Time 


written Tenderness, a story 
along the lines of Jutra’s 

A tout prendre, and if it’s 

a low-budget effort he’ll 
direct; if a major budget, 
another will direct. Either 
way, Hofsess is determined 
to be in it. I wonder what 
Canadian motherhood, not 
to mention Premier Davis 
and Judy LaMarsh, would 
think of Maclean’s if they 
knew that Canada’s National 
Magazine had hired someone 
who had got busted for 
making a ‘porno’ film? At. 
any rate, Tenderness will 
have style, no matter what 
budget. 


... Film Funding, the 
folks who gave you Black 
Christmas, want to film 
the Herbert Harker best - 
seller Goldenrod as a 
major budget feature next 
spring in Alberta. They’ve 
joined with David Suss- 
kind’s Talent Associates to 
do so, and have sold the 
picture’s TV rights to CBS... 


On the television front 
Harry Rasky is working on 
aspecial about Marc Cha- 
gall, George Bloomfield 
directed a version of 
Clifford Odetts’ Paradise 
Lost with Nehemiah Per- 
soff, Fiona Reid has been 
cast as a regular lead on 
The King of Kensington, 
Peter Rowe is directing a 
Peep Show starring Gordon 
Pinsent about a man who 
faked an around -the-world 
solo sea voyage, and Clarke 
Mackey shot a Peep Show 
called Fight Night with 


Jim Henshaw and Stephen 
Young in lead roles... The 
NFB, now out of fiction 
features, they say, still 
maintain their drama 
treining program, I would 
guess with an eye to TV 
efforts. Meanwhile the 
French NFB recently saw 
a half-hour fiction effort 
shown on TV, Andre The- 
berge’s Un fait accompli. 


Stephen Chesley 


Festivals 


Summertime is Festival 
Time, as is Fall hereabouts, 
and the happenings are 
many all over this land, 
but mainly in Ontario. The 
Canadian Film Awards are 
on, and festivals are 
cropping up in Ottawa, 
Stratford, Niagara-on-the- 
lake, Montreal, and at the 
Canadian National Exhibition 
in Toronto. 


Filmexpo was held Aug. 
8-15 at Ottawa’s National 
Arts Centre, opening with 
André Forcier’s Bar Salon 
and including a programme 
of Canadian shorts and 
Murray Markowitz’ 
Recommendation for 
Mercy. Both Forcier and 
Markowitz were in 
attendance. Also featured 
to a sell-out crowd through 
the week were Michel 
Brault’s Les ordres, 
and such foreign entries 
as Hester Street, The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show, A 
Safe Place, A Bigger Splash, 
Lancelot du Lac, Scenes 
from a Marriage, Land of 
Promise, and Italy - Year 
One. Norman McLaren re- 
ceived the Canadian Film 
Institute Award given to “an 
individual who has made an 
outstanding and continuing 
contribution to Canadian 
Cinema’’. A retrospective 
was held, and he received 
a leather-bound copy of a 
forthcoming CFI book on 
his career... 


The Fifth Annual 
Montreal International 
Festival of Cinema in 
16 mm will be held October 


21-26 at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale du Québec. 
Entry deadline for this 
non-commercial assembly 
is October 1 at 2026 

Ontario Street East in 
Montreal. Films not 
previously shown in Canada 
are eligible, and the 
Festival is non-competitive. 


Concordia University (Sir 
George Williams Campus), 
Montreal, will again host 
the Canadian Student Film 
Festival this September. 
The Festival is now in its 
seventh year. Last year, 
two participants saw their 
films entered in the 
competition at the Cannes 
Film Festival... 


Stratford’s Eleventh 
Film Festival opens on 
September 13 (see in this 
issue, p. 26)... 


The Canadian Film and 
Television Awards, 
sponsored by the Canadian 
Film and Television 
Association, are accepting 
entries for their annual 
convention cum awards in 
Edmonton on September 25. 
Films made by the private 
sector, over three minutes 
long, satisfying CRTC 
Canadian content 
regulations, and produced 
between July 1, 1974 and 
June 30, 1975 are eligible. 
Best Film categories are 
Public Relations, Sales 
Promotion, Travel and 
Recreation, Nature and 
Wildlife, Sports, Education 
and Instruction, Television 
Information and Public 
Affairs, Sponsored 
Theatrical Shorts. Craft 
Awards will be given to 
best director, soundman, 
cinematographer, editor, 
composer... 


Spectrum Canada is a 
show of all the arts 
sponsored by the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts 
with plans to exhibit at the 
Olympics and tour the 
country. An all-Canadian 
jury will choose works and 
form an open exhibition. 
Films should be sent to 
Colin Low at the National 
Films Board, Montreal... 
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Films by Women, held at 
Toronto’s Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in 
June, featured many 
Canadian entries including; 
Back to God’s Country, 
directed by Nell Shipman 
in 1919. As part of a Native 
Arts Festival held in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, in June, The 
Shadow Catcher and the 
Paradox of Norval 
Morrisseau were shown. 
Gathering was sponsored 
by the Association for 
Native Delopment in 
Performing and Visual 
Arts, the Shaw Festival and 
the Indian Community 
Secretariat... 


Leonard Yakir’s The 
Mourning Suit is the 
Official Canadian Entry at 
the International Film 
Festival at Locarno 
(see p. 38 this issue)... 
Three Canadians won 
awards at the 10th 
International Animation 
Fest at Annecy. Lynn 
Smith’s Happy Birthday won 
Best Commercial Film, 
Ken Wallace’s Thanksgiving 
won the International Critic 
Award, and Catherine 
Leaf’s The Marriage of the 
Owl won the Animation 
Archive award... Marty 
Gross’ As We Are won 
several prizes at the 
Oberhausen Documentary 
Festival... The Ontario 
Film Theatre honoured 
director Norman Jewison 
with a retrospective this 
summer, and Jewison 
premiered his new release 
Rollerball to a packed 
house... 


The Canadian National 
Exhibition Film Festival 
is currently featuring daily 
showings of the winners in 
each of four categories. 
Judges Frederik Manter 
of the CFI, Jeff Paul of 
Sheridan College, Raymond 
Shady of Kodak, V. 
Taborsky of Connestoga 
College, and Vincent 
Vaitiekunas of York 
University looked for 
technical expertise and 
story content in the thirty- 
five entries. Best Film 


overall went to Sam 
Firestone’s Slaughterhouse, 
for which he received a 
$1,000 prize from the CNE. 
In each of the other 
categories, a first prize of 
$500 from Famous Players 
was awarded, as well as a 
second of $250 from Odeon, 
and a third of $100 from 
Braun Electric. Winners in 
the Animation category 
were Gordon Fulton’s 
Circus Minimus, Andrew 
Ruhl’s Pedestrians, and 
Jeffrey Faber’s Lip Syne 

in the third place. Scenario 
winners were Sam 
Firestone’s 10,808, Edy 
Goto’s Romance of Irving, 
and John Bertram’s 
Waiting for the Go. 
Education/Documentary 
winners were Alan Swayze’s 
Rick Taylor: A Frozen 
Moment Rory Maclean’s 
Photo Arts Centre, and 
Eight City Angels, a co- 
operative effort by Rick 
Benwick, Ted Morris, Glen 
Wagenknecht, Dan 


Moynihan and Rory Maclean. 


In the Experimental list are 
Mark Sobel’s Idem and 
Daniel Garson’s From 
Within. 


To round out in a full 
fashion - almost gluttonous, 
in fact - we turn to the 
ever-winning National Film 
Board. Mr. Symbol Man, 
by Bruce Moir and Bob 
Kingsbury won a Golden 
Reel at the Australian Film 
Awards and a Silver Trophy 
and Victorian Government 
Prize at the Melbourne 
Festival. Silver Trophies 
were also won by Claudia 
Overing’s Beyond the Naked 
Eye and Cree Hunters of 
Mistassini by Tony 
Ianuzielo and Boyce 
Richardson. The previously 
mentioned Annecy Fest 
winners were made at the 


NFB. Jacques Godbout’s 
Aimez-vous les Chiens? 


picked up a prize at the 
Fourth International 
Festival of Shorts and 
Documentaries in Grenoble. 
Peter Foldes’ Hunger won 

a special prize at the Sixth 
International Film Festival 
in Varna, Bulgaria... 
Marseille was the site for 


Aimez-vous les chiens? 


the International Festival 

of Films on Professional 
Fishing, and Tomorrow is 
Too Late, by Bane 
Jovanovic, Doug Kiefer and 
Don Virgo won a prize. 
André Mélancon’s Les 
Tacots garnered two First 
Prizes at the 5th Canadian 
Congress on Communications 
and Education in Calgary. 
Ian McLaren’s We’re Here 
to Stay was honoured at the 
First International Contest 
of Agrarian Cinema in 
Zaragosa, Spain. And 
Derek May’s Sananguagat: 
Inuit Masterworks 
participated succesfully at 
the ninth International 
Festival of Films on 
Tourism in Tarbes, 
France... 


And then there’s the NFB 
at the American Film 
Festival. Three Blue 
Ribbons for Tour en I’ air, 
In Search of the Bowhead 
Whale, and Hunger. 

Two Red Ribbons for 
Accident, and He’s not the 
Walking Kind. They must 
have a vault somewhere. 


Stephen Chesley 


Film People/ 
Random Notes 


Protests seem to be in 
vogue this summer, not the 
roar of reaction to Mr. 
Faulkner’s latest propo- 
sals, but nevertheless a 
fairly vocal effort. Thir- 
ty-seven actors, members 
of two talent agencies, The 
Principals’ Office and Se- 
lect Talent, with some of 
Canada’s top names on 
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their rosters, presented a 
protest brief to ACTRA, 
their union. Complaints 
include the slashing of 
CBC budgets because of 
the Olympics, the ‘‘whole- 
sale murder of Canadian 
content by the Global TV 
network, and union weak - 
ness on the part of the 
ACTRA Board of Direc- 
tors for not fighting dete - 
rioration in work opportu- 
nities. The CBC replies 
that it is now stockpiling 
programmes. Global says 
it was on the verge of 
bankruptcy and ACTRA 
says that even with an 
economic recession, ac- 
tors are earning more 
than ever... 


Alan Abel, a U.S. 
scriptwriter (Is There Sex 
After Death? with Buck 
Henry) has circulated a 
petition asking for moral 
support in his battle with 
producers Elsa Franklin 
and Maxine Samuels. Abel 
claims he was never paid 
for a non-refundable first 
draft of The Midas Com- 
pulsion. I have a theory; 
Samuels and Franklin, in 
true Canadian fashion, 
went to an American, 
Abel, for their script. At 
the last minute they had 
twinges of chauvanistic 
conscience, and, to help 
our balance of payments, 
refused to pay Abel in or- 
der to keep the money in 
Canada... 


An illustrious member 
of parliament, Frank 
Drea, in his protest 
against Toronto sin, said 
that the Queen City is the 
playground and test 
market for a veritable 
who’s who of smut. So on 
July 3 Ontario amended its 
Theatres Act to include 
overseeing video and Super 
8; all those celebrities 
will now leave, I guess... 
And on the Other Foot 
front, Hollywood labour 
blasted the U.S. Depart - 
ment of Labor in mid-June 
for awarding a contract for 
a bicentennial film to a 
Canadian company. Holly- 
wood says it violates the 
‘Buy American’ policy. 
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The Committee for an 
Independent Canada held 
its annual convention in 
Vancouver on August 1-3. 
A forum on film policy in 
Canada was held, and 
panel members included 
CFDC lawyer Joseph 
Beaubien, CCFM director 
Sandra Gathercole, Fa- 
mous Players’ publicity 
man James Cameron, and 
Vancouver critic Les 
Wedman... 


The Ontario Arts Coun- 
cil announced grants in 
July for film groups. The 
Canadian Film Institute 
received $3000, the Cana- 
dian Film Awards $7500, 
the Bowmanville Photo- 
graphy Gallery $6925, and 
the Toronto Filmakers’ 
Co-op $15,000... Canada 
Council Senior Arts 
Grants have been awarded 
to filmmakers Tadeusz Ja- 
worski, Paul Legault, 
Richard Leiterman, and 
Josef Skvorecky... The 
CBC spent $17.5 million 
in the private sector in 
1974, so they say. $9.75 
million went for rights to 
broadcast, and the rest for 
production and co-produc- 
tion services. 


Temple University 
School of Communications 
and Theatre held its first 
annual graduate seminar 
in film in Montreal during 
July. Participants obser- 
ved current activity in Ca- 
nadian film, and met di- 
rectors, politicians, as 
well as took tours... 


Screenings: White Line 
Fever, a story about Billy 
Jack on a truck, produced 
as part of a Columbia 
Pictures deal by Montre- 
al’s John Kemeny, opened 
in Toronto and other cities 
on August Ist, and is doing 
smasheroo biz everywhere 
(see this issue, pp. 41-43.) 
CBC showed the NFB’s 
Mr. Symbol Man on July 
16. Film about pictogra- 
phic script inventor Char- 
les Bliss was made as a 
co-production with Aus- 
tralia; directors were 
Bruce Moir and Bob 
Kingsbury... Several Ca- 
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nadian features are being 
shown on CBC Sunday 
nights in August, including 
The Hart Part Begins, 

The Heatwave Lasted 
Four Days, and Mon Oncle 
Antoine... and even Le 
temps d’une chasse... 

The latter has been 
dubbed, but Stratford had 
to cancel Gina and Les 
Vautours from its Film 
Festival because no sub- 
titled or dubbed print 
exists... Bar Salon, shown 
at Filmexpo, had been sub- 
titled by the Film Festivals 
Bureau for screening at 
New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art... 

Kamouraska opened in 
a small house on the east 
side of New York this 
summer. Reviews were not 
kind and it closed quietly. 
The picture, a Canada- 
France co-production, has 
never played in France... 
On another New York 
front, aten minute film 
about Ontario played in 
Times Square on the Bulo- 
vasign. Space was dona- 
ted by Canadian-born head 
of Bulova. Pic featured 
Cabinet minister Claude 
Bennett, Premier William 
Davis, and Guy Lombardo 
(!)... Duddy Kravitz, un- 
satisfactory overall in the 
U.S., will be re-released 
in the fall with a new ad 
campaign. Boom business 
in Toronto was pointed to 
as real potential. Goal is 
ten million dollar gross!... 

Whiteoaks of Jalna has 
now been sold to seven 
countries, the latest being 
Poland and Spain... The 
Ontario Film Institute is 
eager for an offer from 
Famous Players whereby 
the Governement would buy 
the Yonge theatre, site of 
a large ground floor house 
which would be used for 
concerts, the large upper 
house, closed since the 
earlier thirties and called 
the Winter Garden, would 
be slated for the OFT’s use. 

The Word: ACTRA pub- 
lished its latest guide to 
Canadian talent, Face to 
Face with Talent, and the 
third edition features 1272 
entries composed of pho- 


tos, phone numbers, and 
credits. Copies are dis- 
tributed free to needy 
compagnies... The Cana- 
dian Film Institute Film 
Title Index, an alphabeti- 
cal reference guide to all 
CFI holdings, is now a- 
vailable for $20. 6500 ti- 
tles jam three hundred 
pages... Barbara Halperin 
Martineau is compiling a 
book about the image of 
women as presented in the 
work of women writers and 
filmakers. Book, to be 
called Women Imagine 
Women, includes inter- 
views with Edmonton film - 
akers Lorna Rasmussen 
and Ann Wheeler... An- 
other female effort is In- 
terlock, published at the 
women’s unit of the NFB. 
Editor is Donna Dubinsky, 
and the work includes 
technical information, in- 
formation onprint sources, 
festivals, reactions; news 
and articles are being 
solicited... 


Robert Fothergill, 
whose articles are often 
found within these covers, 
has written a book with 
Eleanor Dudor to be pub- 
lished in September. It’s 
called Redeeming Fea- 
tures: Themes and Images 
in English Canadian Films 
Publisher is Peter Martin 
Associates, who also plans 
a revised version of Elea- 
nor Beattie’s Handbook of 
Canadian Film for Decem - 
ber unveiling. 

The Canadian Film - 
akers’ Distribution Centre 
has found a leader. New 
director is Tess Taconis 
...Meanwhile, joining 
former CFMDC head Fre- 
derik Manter at the Cana- 
dian Film Institute is Har- 
ris Kirshenbaum. He’ll 


be Director of Promotion. 


...Alfred Pariser has 

been named general 
manager of ICL Indus- 
tries, Harold Greenberg’s 
main arm, from which all 
his little film fingers pro- 
trude... Al Johnson is of- 
ficially in his seat as CBC 
President... And Jack 
McAndrew, formerly of 
the Charlottetown Festi- 


val, has been named CBC 
head of TV Variety... 
OECA appointments in- 
clude Leopold F. Lacroix 
as Associate General 


Léopold F. Lacroix 


Paul Hunt 


Manager of the Educatio- 
nal Media Division, and 
Paul Hunt as Director of 
Marketing for OECA ma- 
terial sales. 

Canadian Notes: Allan 
D. Baker, former presi- 
dent of V.S. Food Servi- 
ces, and Philip Johnston, 
ask in a CRTC brief that 
PAY-TV should be two se- 
parate networks, one En- 
glish and one French. 
They will apply for the 
English part. They claim 
that Pay-T'V will bea 
great source of income for 
Canadian creativity! Just 
like Global, CTV and any 
radio station that can get 
away with it. You will re- 
member Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Johnston, of course, 
because they and others 
poured over half a million 
dollars into Death Be Not 
Proud, a U.S. TV movie 
- and took the Canadian tax 
write -off. 


Stephen Chesley 


THE 


WEST COAST 


BCFIA meets 
Provincial 
Government 


A delegation from the 
British Columbia Film In- 
dustry Association met in- 
formally with Provincial 
Secretary Ernest Hall, Min- 
ister of Communications and 
Transport Robert Strachan, 
and representatives from 
other government departments 
on July 24. The BCFIA sub- 
mitted a brief which outlined 
problems of the film industry 
and suggestions for the 
government. The three areas 
of concern were for a film 
liason office, quota, and levy. 


The BCFIA used a model 
from the Alberta government 
regarding tendering pro- 
cedures which they would 
like to see duplicated in Bri- 
tish Columbia by a film of- 
fice. The tendering system 
would be an open and fair 
method of government spon- 
sored films being made. 
However it seems that the 
B.C. government had done a 
study on their own film pro- 
duction, and did not want to 
‘go into tendering in detail. 
The other area for the film 
office is in promotion of 
British Columbia as a lo- 
cation of feature films, and 
to expedite production pro- 
blems through red tape. 


In regard to the quota the 
government representatives 
seemed unaware that they had 
already had discussions with 
the CFDC and Secretary of 
State. So much for commu- 
nications. They did however 
respond favorably to quota 
suggestions, and since Fa- 
mous Players and Odeon had 
more or less supported the 
quota idea, it seems a safe 
bet for anyone at this stage. 
Although the levy proposal for 
B.C. made by the BCFIA 
allows returns to foreign 
(American) investors, unlike 


the levy proposal of the C.C. 
F.M., it was made clear 

that the BCFIA had no in- 
tention of promoting foreign 
production here to be ripped 
off. The levy money available 
to foreign producers is avail- 
able only under strict con- 
ditions, the primary one being 
Canadian control of the pro- 
duction. 


The government quickly 
summarized the brief, and 
with aplomb that must come 
from long practice, diplo- 
matically ended the meeting. 
It is clear that there is a 
long way to go for something 
to be accomplished, but at 


: least we have reached a stage 


where the B.C. government 
is responding. 


Patricia Robertson 


Vancouver 
Production News 


Let Me Sing, an hour- 
long independent film drama 
geared for television, began 
a two-and-a-half week 
shooting schedule on July 20. 

Working with a prelimina- 
ry Canada Council grant, 
Vancouver producer Don 
Wilson (The Life and Times 
of Chester-Angus Ramsgood, 
The House That Jack Built) 
and director David Lee plan 
to submit a rough-cut ver- 
sion to the Council by Sep- 
tember 25 for further con- 
sideration. The film should 
be ready for marketing by 
late fall. 

Ron Orieux, one of the 
busiest filmfolk in town, is 
the cinematographer, assist- 
ed by Rudi Wrench. Sound 
recording is by Zale Dalen 
and Jeremy Long. Bert Bush 
will be editing the film, and 
Gail Turner is handling 
script and continuity. 

Let Me Sing is the story 
of a high school teacher 
named John (played by 
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Shooting Let Me Sing: (L. to r.) Judy Berlin, Gail Turner, David Lee, 


Jeremy Long, Rudi Wrench, Ron Orieux. 


Allen Gray) living a con- 
ventional middle-class life 
with his wife of three years 
(Michelle Fisk) until he 
begins having an affair with 
one of his students. Familiar 
fare, perhaps, except for 
the fact that his student/ 
lover is also a male (play- 
ed by Dan Lambert). 

The film opens at the 
point where John is com- 
pelled to inform his unsus- 
pecting wife of his other 
gay life. 

Director Lee feels that 
the problems and conflicts 
of homosexuality have been 
dealt with in a limited and 
stereotyped fashion in Cana- 
dian cinema. He hopes to 
change this by presenting 
an insightful, personal 
drama from the point of 
view of a man caught be- 
tween two opposing worlds, 
neither of which he can 
forsake. 

The film is being shot in 
16mm color, with plans for 
an original music score, 
as yet unwritten. 


Gayle Scott 


Ahab Died for Your 
Sins: Greenpeace 


Photography is completed 
on the filming of the Green- 
peace voyage to save the 
whales. The film crew ac- 
companied the Greenpeace 
in its two month journey 
in the Pacific in pursuit of 
Russian and Japanese whal- 
ing ships. Michael Chechik, 
the producer and director 
of the Greenpeace film, 
journeyed to London for the 
International Whaling Con- 
ference, where he picked 
up some additional footage. 
The footage from the voyage 
includes the dramatic con- 
frontation with the Russians, 
in which a harpoon was 
fired at the Greenpeace 
boats. Chechik has also 
obtained some early foot- 
age of whales being slaugh- 
tered by Canadian whalers 
in the sixties. The film, 
when completed, will stand 
out as a strong indictment 
against the genocide of the 
species. The Greenpeace 
Foundation has already made 
the whaling slaughter an 
international issue; the film 
will make the case so much 
stronger. More ecology 
oriented films are being 
planned to follow. 


Peter Bryant 
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FILIMINEWS 


Wallace and Wiley 


Trevor Wallace’s The 
Ultra Secret is likely to re- 
main that way for this year. 
The $8,000,000 production 
about the breaking of Ger- 
many’s unbreakable code 
during World War II has 
bogged down for lack of 
funding. How much would 
have been done in Vancouver, 
how much in England, de- 
pended on where the 
majority of finance was 
found. Wallace meanwhile 
is launching Journey Into 
Fear in Minneapolis, and 
cooking up another venture 
or two for production this 
year. 


Regardless of the lack 
of feature film inducement 
in British Columbia, awards 
for documentary film are 
being chalked up regularly. 
Among the latest is that 
for Bill Wiley, producer, 
director, cameraman with 
the Provincial Department 
of Travel-Industry. Bill 
received first prize from 
the Industrial Photography 
Magazine of New York in 
international competition. 
The Award was given in 
the Angenieux Advertizing 
Sales category in respect 
to creative cinematography, 
and Best Film in the festi- 
val. The film is titled Be- 
cause It’s Home, and is a 
travel-documentary on life 
in the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands of B.C. The Editor 
was Peter Van Uun, nar- 
rator Bill Barringer,with 
Bob Buckley composing the 
score. 


Jack Ammon 


New Lab in 
Vancouver 


Action Film Services has 
opened up for business in 
Vancouver at 535 W. Geor- 
gia Street. The lab is the 
brainchild of the former 
quality control chemist and 
the former head processor 
from Alpha Cine Services 
Ltd. The lab will process 
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and workprint film only in 
its initial stage. John Dar- 
gel, one of the partners, 
stresses the importance of 
accessibility and face to face 
availability of the lab owners, 
thereby insuring the cus- 
tomer direct contact with 
those doing the work. He 
also feels that Action will 
only grow if it gives satis- 
factory performance, so that 
they are extremely cons- 
cious of giving good quality 
work. The lab is planning 
an open house for potential 
customers in the fall. One 
producer has already com- 
mented that the new lab ac- 
tually gives “dailies” on a 
daily basis. The two part- 


THE PRAIRIES 


General News 


Local filmmaker Leonard 
Yakir is off to the Locarno 
film festival, with his film, 
The Mourning Suit, under 
his arm. The film was the 
first in the city to go last 
fall under the CFDC’s low- 
budget program (pp. 38-40) . 


On the political front, 
there’s a new film organ- 
ization that has been formed. 
The Manitoba Film Pro- 
ducers Association, headed 
by interim chairman Gunter 
Henning of Western Films, 
plans to represent the com- 
mercial houses in town as 
a political/production lobby. 
The group was necessitated 


by the Manitoba Government’s 


schizoid film policy. One 
government organization will 
come out with suggestions to 
improve the filmmakers lot 
and simultaneously another 
department will tax the 
houses out of business. The 
current point of contention 
involves the government’s 
re-evaluation of the sales 
tax on film productions. The 
previous assessment was 
based on a fixed cost per 
finished foot of film. How- 
ever, the government plans 


ners in Action want to make 
it clear that there is no one 
“behind” them, and they are 
the owners and investors 

in the company, although 
they have had offers from 
investors. They also anti- 
cipate planning growth ac- 
cording to volume, with a 
maximum staff of seven. 
They stressed the importance 
of keeping things on a per- 
sonal level, so that a heal- 
thy work atmosphere will 
always be maintained. New 
employees will also be 

given shares in the lab as 
well. 


Peter Bryant 


to change that to a 5% tax 
on the overall production. 
Another Canadian first. 


Historically, it’s been 
very difficult to entice com- 
panies to consider film as 
part of their sales profile. 
The government had been 
informed of this and has 
previously recognized this 
as fact. But from all indi- 
cations the problems of 
coordinating all departments 
into a unified stand is un- 
likely as in last year’s 
amusement tax fiasco. 


The Winnipeg Film Group, 
Manitoba Theatre Workshop 
and the National Film Board 
are hard at work preparing 
for a weekend of seminars 
and workshops on film and 
theatre. The event will take 
place from September 19 
to 21, 1975. The plan is to 
familiarize theatre people 
with the elements of film 
technique and to get film 
people in touch with dra- 
matic concepts. Hopefully, 
it will provide a common 
ground for both areas to 
develop contacts for further 
work together and a con- 
tinuing workshop program 
of mutual benefit. 


Resource people attending 


the event include John Howe, 
NFB director of Why Rock 
the Boat, Vladimir Valenta, 
actor and writer, Eddie 
Gilbert, former artistic 
director of the national 
Manitoba Theatre Centre and 
an as-yet unnamed film 
director. 


In Production 


Since the last column a 
number of films have been 
shot in and around the city. 
Perhaps the most curious 
is a low-budget, non-CFDC 
feature entitled, The Melt- 
ing Pot. The film was shot 
in April and May under the 
direction of Deke Miles, 
an American import. The 
film was totally financed in 
Winnipeg and apart from 
two actors and three crew 
members involved all local 
people, most of whom had 
no prior film experience. 
The story is about the Win- 
nipeg Flood of 1950 and 
might best be labeled a 
youth-exploitation film. 


CKY-TV, the local CTV 
affiliate wound up production 
recently on their Famous 
Canadian Crimes series. 

The station had previously 
produced the Canadian West 
series now in syndication. 
The new series focuses on 
interesting cases from fraud 
to ritual murder. It will run 
13 weeks in the fall locally. 
This locally produced, cast 
and crewed production was 
headed by Ian Murray. 


As part of the NFB’s 
training program for new 
directors, their French 
unit shot a dramatic short 
in St. Boniface this summer. 
The new director was 
Marcel Coulette. The film 
was crewed from Montreal 
but involved all local actors. 


Winnipeg animators are 
again busy preparing for 
the upcoming season of 
Sesame Street. Rich Condie, 
Nancy Edell, Willie Ahrens, 
Brad Caslor’s Credo Group 
and others are all slated 
to provide segments. The 


Credo Group is also finish- 
ing two commercials for the 
Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs. 


The Winnipeg Film Group 
has found itself swamped 
with a number of films. 

Dale Amundson is complet- 
ing work on his film Onus 
II, a sequel to Onus I 
(surprise!). As well, Nancy 
Edell and Joanne Jackson 
Johnson are heavily into 

the editing of their film on 
the Children’s House of 
Winnipeg, The Children’s 
House is a progressive 
school and the film promises 
to be a fascinating document 
on alternative forms of 
education. 


In July, the Group under- 
took its most ambitious 
project to date. For three 
days nineteen group mem- 
bers under the command 
of Major David Cherniack 
and Admiral Leon Johnson 
faced rain and wind to re- 
cord the Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Folk Festival at 
Bird’s Hill Park. Three 
units brought back 5 hours 
of film covering perform- 
ances, workshops and gen- 
eral craziness. The massive 
job of editing this material 
down will commence in the 
next.two weeks. 


FILININEWS 


In the Works 


Three WFG members 
are currently preparing 
films for the NFB’s region- 
al production office. The 
three members are Vesna 
Cherniack, Bob Lower and 
Rich Condie. 


Vesna’s project will focus 
on the work of Winnipeg’s 
Contemporary Dancers. 
Bob Lower’s film involves 
the Winnipeg General Strike 
of 1919 and the growth of 
the Labor Movement in 
Western Canada. Bob has 
been going blind searching 
for archival material to in- 
clude in his film. The final 
film will be Rich Condie’s 
look at a 19th Century 
‘funny’ money scheme a la 
Vesco which occurred in 
France. No one, including 
Rich, seems quite capable 
of describing the project 
to anyone’s satisfaction. 
But we’re quite certain it 
will be terrific. 


Finally, two fiction 
scripts are being developed 
for possible Film Group 
production. Sarah Yates 
and Len Klady are into the 
first re-write of Mistaken 
Identities and David Cher- 
niack has been busy out- 
lining the still unnamed 
story of three days of a 
street person. . 

Len Klady 


FASTER THAN-A 

=SPEEDING- BULLET 
THE HIGH SPEED ARRI 16 

AND WE'VE GOT IT! 


CANADIAN 
MOTIONPICTURE 
EQUIPIMIENT 

RENTALS LIMITED 


33 GRANBY STREET, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
864-1113 


with TTL meter, 
ultrasensitive to light changes and shock-resistant 
For complete Professional catalogue, write 
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Post-production 


perfection from 


Kingsway. 


Like all Steenbeck equipment, the ST928 has a well-earned 
reputation for being the finest in its category. 

An 8 plate editing table lets you work with 2 pictures and 
2 sound tracks. Take-up occurs with greatest care and pictures are as 
brilliant and sharp as they are on all Steenbecks. 

And Kingsway carries them all: for Super 8, 16 and 35mm, 
a combination of 16 and 35mm; special models for Super 16mm 
Panavision and Techniscope formats; 2 to 8 plate bodies with composite 
and magnetic sound heads. 

That’s not all Kingsway carries either. We’ve added Bauer, 
Muray, P.A.G., Precision, plus many other fine lines to our post- 
production equipment. 

Write us for more information on the ST928 and our new lines. 


Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd. 
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(For Professionals). 
821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M8Z 5G8. Phone: 416-233-1101. 
Warehouses in Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. Service across the country. 


iB. 2 MM Fa ero hon e 
The New Swintek wireless microphone system incorporates state- I p 


of-the-art solid state circuitry. Tuning is automatically adjusted by a 


precision crystal element. Hi-Band operation, 150-220 MHZ, is virtu- st erm 
ally free of static, dead spots and interference common to Low-Band 
and current 88-108 MHZ systems. A signal to noise ratio in excess of 

60 dB is typical for a distance of 100 feet. 


MARK Ji J V H FEF TRANSMITTER FEATURES RECEIVER FEATURES 
- — Powered by 9 V radio battery — Powered by 1.5 V Pencel AA 
— Accepts low impedence input and battery or external 10-24 V 
has internal level adjust supply 
— Compressor/limiter to prevent — LED Monitoring capability: audio, 
acoustic overload HF carrier level, battery 
— Crystal controlled — Simultaneous audio outputs: 
‘ — Dimensions balanced low level, unbalanced 
- 3.75" long line. 
= 2.25" wide 
j | 85” thick 
“Snaciglelee 
TRANSMITTER FEATURE RECEIVER FEATURES 
— High Input: Powers Sony ECM-50 — Crystal IF filter 
microphone thru miniature phone — Operates on AC or DC 
plug with locking collar — Helical HF front end 
— Low Input: Standard 50-250 Ohm — Monitoring capability: audio, HF 
low impedance mike input with carrier level, 
miniature phone plug with locking — DC power pack 
collar — Simultaneous audio outputs: 
— Compressor Indicator LED: balanced low level, unbalanced 
Allows the mike gain to be set at line 
the transmitter — Transmission indicator light 
— Powered by 9VDC radio battery — Phone jack and volume control for 
— Internal Level adjust headset monitoring 


— Compressor/limiter to prevent 
acoustic overload 


MARK V VHF 


TRANSMITTER FEATURES RECEIVER FEATURES 


Powered by 9V radio battery Crystal IF filter 
— Completely self-contained — Operates on AC or DC 
hand-held radio microphone Helical HF front end 


— Durable, lightweight construction — Monitoring capability: audio, HF 
for lasting trouble free operation carrier level 

— Wide dynamic range of audio — DC power pack 
circuitry eliminates excessive — Simultaneous audio outputs: 
harmonic distortion balanced low level, unbalanced 

— Internal mike level adjust line 

— Crystal controlled — Transmission indicator light 


— Phone jack and volume control for 
headset monitoring 


SALES.& RENTALS 


CINEQUIP 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIO, CAMERA AND EQUIPMENT RENTALS 
Phone or write — 41 Scollard St., Toronto M5R 1G1, 416-920-5424 
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ORGANISATIONS 


CCFM 


of Canadian Filmmakers 


Box 1003, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5W 1G5 
(416) 869-0716 


Press release: August 12, 1975 


On August 5, 1975, Secretary of 
State Hugh Faulkner announced a vol- 
untary quota and investment agreement 
with Odeon and Famous Players. This 
agreement includes a voluntary quota 
of four weeks per year, superseding 
the previous voluntary quota with Mr. 
Faulkner was so dissatisfied, and an 
investment of $1.7m per year in Ca- 
nadian film production. The $1.7m 
is to come from the $200m grossed 
annually by the foreign owned chains 
in Canada which is the most lucrative 
market in the world for U.S. films. 


This announcement has aroused 
great opposition from the Council of 
Canadian Filmmakers which repre- 
sents 8,000 people in the film industry 
in English Canada. Similar opposition 
has been voiced in telegrams by the 
filmmakers of Quebec (ARFQ); the 
filmmakers of British Columbia (BC. 
FIA); the filmmakers of the National 
Film Board (SGCT); the Directors 
Guild of Canada; the City of Toronto 
Group on Film; and by the Manitoba 
Government. 


Quota and levy are basically provin- 
cial responsibility and several pro- 
vincial gorvernments, notably Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Quebec, were well 
advanced with proposed legislation. 
These governments were not consulted 
by the Secretary of State in regard 
to his announcement, nor were the 
unions and organisations within the 
film industry which have been making 
proposals to the Secretary of State 
on this subject for several years. 


$1.7M Investment 


The $1.7m which Famous Players 
and Odeon have agreed to channel 
back into production of Canadian 
feature films means very little to 
the foreign owned theatre chains in 
relation to the $200m which they gross 
in Canada each year. It represents 
less than 1% of that gross, and less 
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than 15° of what they would be re- 
quired to recycle into Canadian pro- 
duction if a legislated levy were to be 
introduced in even one of the major 
provinces. 


It also means very little to Can- 
adian film production since, as the 


Toronto Star pointed out on August 9, 
this amount plus the total amount of 
investment funds of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation, adds up to 
the budget of one average U.S. pro- 
duced feature film. 


The $1.7m also means very little 
coming at a time when the backbone 
of Canadian Film funding - The 


CFDC’S annual $2m investment budget. 


— has been refused by ‘Treasury 
Board for the 1975-76 fiscal year. 
Unless the chains intend to fully fund 
Canadian productions, their invest- 
ment will be difficult to put to work 
without matching CFDC funding. 


Quota 


The quota of four weeks a year 
per theatre, not per screen (e.g. the 
Imperial 6 in Toronto would comply 
with this quota by showing a total of 
four weeks of Canadian features for 
all six cinemas rather than four weeks 
for each cinema) has been criticized 
by the Canadian film industry as un- 
enforceable. This conclusion has re- 
ceived some confirmation in recent 
statements by the heads of the two 
major chains. 


Harry Blumson, President of 
Odeon, stated on CBC The World at 
Six on August 5 that he had agreed 
to the arrangement under duress, that 
he interpreted the voluntary agree- 
ment to be literally voluntary, and 
that he would show only very com- 
mercial Canadian films in his theatres. 


George Destounis, President of 
Famous Players, stated in the Van- 
couver Sun on August 6 that there is 
no way he is going to exhibit low 
budget $100,000 Canadian features. 


Definition of Canadian Film 

The definition of a Canadian fea- 
ture film in the amendments to the 
income tax regulations announced by 
the Secretary of State is so weak that 
it defeats the one element of the an- 
nouncement which made sense: the 


increase in the capital cost allowance 
from 60% to 100°. This definition 
bears no relationship to suggestions 
made by the film industry and differs 
considerably from the CFDC criteria 
for investment in Canadian films. 


Under this definition, neither the 
production company, the director, the 
scriptwriter nor the lead actors are 
mandatory Canadians. Those positions 
which are required to be filled by 
Canadians can be filled by anyone who 
has applied for, and been accepted as, 
a landed immigrant. No _ residency 
requirement exists. 


Michael Spencer of the CFDC was 
correct when he said on November 28, 
1972: 


“They (U.S. film producers) want 
us to hew the wood and draw the 
water, but they’re not prepared to 
give us a chance to write scripts or 
direct pictures.” 


The danger of this definition is 
that it will allow the branch plant 
position of Canadian films to conti- 
nue, both in co-productions, and in’ 
films that are ‘‘Canadian” under the 
definition. 


Unwritten Agreements 
“Verbal agreements are not worth 
the paper they are written on.” 

Sam Goldwyn 


This latest voluntary agreement 
with Famous Players and Odeon, like 
its predecessor which is an admitted 
failure, is an unwritten document. 
According to Michael Spencer, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the CFDC, the 
actual terms of the agreement remain 
to be negotiated and formalized in- 
writing. 

Mr. Spencer revealed this fact on 
the same CBC program — As It 
Happens on August 9 — on which he 
admitted that the previous voluntary 
quota with Famous Players and Odeon 
left him Equally dissatisfied as the 
rest of the film industry. Both the 
CFDC and the Secretary of state’s 
office have refused to reveal official 
results of that arrangement. Despite 
concerted efforts by the Canadian 
film industry, their advice and ex- 
perience has not been heeded once 
again. Neither the film industry nor 
the provincial governments were con- 
sulted or informed prior to Mr. Faulk- 


ner’s announcement, despite their 
vital interest in the issues at stake. 
In fact it seems that the only people 
who were consulted were the foreign 
theatre chains. 


Mr. Faulkner states in his press 
release ‘J am gratified that Famous 
Players and Odeon have seized the 
initiative”. The Council of Canadian 
Filmmakers is far from gratified 
that these foreign owned theatre 
chains have been allowed to seize the 
initiative once again. 


SFM 


Society of Film Makers 
232 St. Jacques St. West 
Montreal, Quebec H2Y 1L9 
(514) 844-8828 


Press release: August 12, 1975 


The Society of Film Makers views 
with regret the attitude of the Federal 
Government and of its film agencies 
that led to the announcement of a 
voluntary quota and increased tax al- 
lowances for film investment by the 
Secretary of State. 


Since 1963 the Society of Film Mak- 
ers has demanded that a legislative 
quota be initiated and that government 
support for film financing be recognis- 
ed as good business both for the fi- 
nancial wealth of Canada in selling 
abroad and for the cultural wealth of 
Canadians at home. 


While the Secretary of State certain- 
ly demonstrates that his heart is in 
the right place, his actions show that 
he either does not recognise the prob- 
lems of the Canadian film industry 
or that he is bowing to the strong 
pressures of the powerful lobbying 
by the distributors and exhibitors in 
this country.. A voluntary quota has 
been in effect for nearly two years 
and its goal was never attained. Now 
we are to believe that a quota goal 
still higher than the one never achieved 
when productions were plentiful will 
be observed. Famous Players and 
Odeon could cheerfully agree at this 
point to a voluntary quota since they 
were fully cognizant of the fact that 
there had been but few productions 
last year in the English sector. No 
doubt an announcement will be made 
that the goals could not be fulfilled 
hence showing a lack of need of legis- 
lated quotas. 


What about the good news that not 
only will the exhibitors show Canadian 
films but they will invest in the same 
the sum of $1.7 million dollars. Con- 
sidering they take about $60 million 
dollars per year from this country 
this is nothing more than a token 
gesture to quiet their critics. 


Like the voluntary quota, the defini- 
tion of Canadian content is far too 
open to interpretation. Whether it will 
be abused or not, it will depend on the 
good faith of the parties involved. 
Certainly Mr. Faulkner expressed the 
intention to monitor his new measures 
in order to be able to evaluate their 
effect on the industry and on the in- 
vestors. But good intentions alone do 
not make motion pictures. 


Therefore, the Society Of Film 
Makers calls upon the Secretary of 
State to take a stand on a Canadian 
Film Policy. Fulfill his election pro- 
mise of 115% write-off; make it man- 
datory that for every foreigner work- 
ing on a Canadian film there must be 
a Canadian hired in equal capacity; 
reject the ‘gift’ of $1.7 million dollars 
by the exhibitors and impose a tax of 
15% on their earnings — such monies 
to be disbursed to the producers 
through the CFDC (rather than burden- 
ing the Canadian taxpayer, let the in- 
dustry pay for itself.) Prohibit the 
National Film Board from being in 
competition with the private film in- 
dustry and open the doors of the CBC 
to Canadian producers. 


Mr. Faulkner has demonstrated the. 


courage of convictions vis-a-vis the 
U.S. domination in the publishing in- 
dustry. Let him now do the same for 
the Canadian Film Maker. 


Peter Adamakos 


CAMPP 


Canadian Association 

of Motion Picture Producers 
38 Isabella St., Toronto, Ontario, 
M4yY 1N1 

(416) 964-6661 


On August 5, Hugh Faulkner, the 
Secretary of State, gave succour to the 
Canadian feature film industry. Or 
did he? 

Financiers will be permitted to 
write-off their full investment in one 
year. It used to take about three 
years. No great gain there. He had 
promised a 115% write-off just before 
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the last federal election. At least now 
investors have certainty as to their 
money in a Canadian feature. 

He announced a new commitment 
by Odeon Theatres to invest in pro- 
duction, together with Famous Players 
upping its ante for production. This 
change he boldly claimed was a “fed- 
eral government initiative”. Stuff and 
nonsense! The fact is that both the 
exhibitors and the distributors were 
under increasingly heavy pressure 
from at least one provincial govern- 
ment, Ontario, over the quota for 
screen time and over the proposed box- 
office levy as a way of improving re- 
turns to the Canadian producer. The 
provinces have the real power in this 
area and a lot of good experience in 
regulating business. On the other hand 
the federal government operates, as it 
must under our constitution, largely 
on the principal of voluntarism. 


The timing of Faulkner’s announce- 
ment, only a few weeks before the On- 
tario election, cannot help but raise 
the suspicion that the federal move 
was an act of political partisanship, 
at least in part. Combine this with 
the fact that the Canadian Film De- 
velopment Corporation had its re- 
funding proposal shelved by the fede- 
ral government and one cannot avoid 
questioning the sincerity of the ‘‘fed- 
eral government initiative’. The pur- 
pose, remember, of the initiative was 
“to increase private sector support 
of the Canadian feature film indus- 
try’. We wonder how a programme 
so haphazardly conceived can restore 
the confidence of the financial commu- 
nity. 


We are pleased and impressed with 
the renewed enthusiasm of both Odeon 
and Famous Players for the Canadian 
production industry. We must point 
out, however, that the distributors 
have been let off the hook entirely. It 
is they who, collectively — and all 
seem to be agreed on this — take up- 
wards of $40 million from the $200 
million annual box-office and remit it 
abroad. 


Coming so late in the year it is 
doubtful that ‘‘the new initiatives” will 
have much effect. ‘Tis a pity they 
weren’t announced before rather than 
after the production season. 


From the press one senses that film 
has been something of a political foot- 
ball. Now that the federal government 
has given it another clumsy kick, let’s 
see if the provincial governments can 
get it into the air again. 


Chalmers Adams 
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ROUGH CUT 


by Robert Rouveroy C.S.C. 


Hurrah! There is light at the end 
of the tunnel, as Kissinger used to say. 
Gone for the moment are the paranoid 
days, when well known cameramen 
skulk through the CBC halls looking 
for a day’s work here and there, skill- 
fully evading each other’s probing 
question. It’s funny how we boast to 
each other about our good fortunes, 
our fantastic assignments, meanwhile 
concocting unheard of explanations to 
keep that damn bank manager sub- 
dued. 


Let’s face it. Not ever in the last 
20 years has the job situation been so 
precarious for the freelance camera- 
man. Most of us will have to face the 
fact that our annual gain has taken a 
nose dive. 


The best thing I can see in this si- 
tuation is the probability that the gup- 
pies and magpies in our industry will 
be discouraged and will hopefully end 
up doing their thing somewhere else, 
preferably very far away from the 
film world. 


First Cut 


Talking about magpies and guppies, 
the unfair competition situation I re- 
ported on several issues ago, is still 
going strong. Listen to this: the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has a video unit 
that prints rate cards for the industry. 
Sample: one day location taping is 
around $900.00. The lowest quote from 
the industry is about $2,500.00. No 
wonder CTV’s W5 has taped there a 
few times. Global TV, knowing a good 
thing when it sees one, uses the Uni- 
versity of Windsor facilities on a 
regular basis. When confronted, a 
U. of W. spokesman claimed that gov- 
ernment money was so tight that hard- 
ly any funds were available for the 
upkeep of their video equipment and 
that they are forced to offer their 
facilities to the outside world. 


Prime Cut 


So what happens? A company called 
Zodiac, from Detroit, now uses U. of 


Toronto’s “gimmick man”, Robert 
Rouveroy C.S.C. is developing new 
cinema equipment to expand the pos- 
sibilities open to modern cinemato- 
graphers. He is the president of Ro- 
bert Rouveroy Films Ltd. and shares 
ownership in a new company, Cinima- 
ge. 
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W. facilities for their shows. And not 
for educational shows either. Their 
commercial shows are distributed in 
the States. We now have a very inter- 
esting situation. First the video equip- 
ment is purchasd with the usual ex- 
emptions like Federal and Provincial 
sales taxes, import duties and special 
educational licences, then they are 
staffed with government paid techni- 
cians and students. Then, to add insult 
to injury, rate cards are printed with 
prices wildly out of whack with nor- 
mal industry fees. And to top it all 
off, commercials and shows are made 
for the American market. No wonder 
our fragile industry is hovering on the 
edge of bankruptcy. Sweet Jesus! 


Stock Shots 


More on all this in a future issue, 
if you are interested. Let me know 
will you? I feel rather lonely, as I 
have to make a living too in this in- 
dustry. When you put yourself on the 
firing line you must expect to be shot 
at so it helps to have committed re- 
inforcements. 


A Wind 

Good friends came back from Film- 
ex “75 in England with a bunch of 
goodies. First, Bach-Auricon finally 
got their feet wet in the portable 16mm 
market.. About time too, I think, but 
I’m afraid it is too little, too late. In 
sheer sophistication, let’s say elec- 
tronic wizardry, it belongs back in 
the stone age. The CP-16 was evident- 
ly well received at Filmex and should 
take over a large part of the European 
market, especially in the single-sys- 
tem mode. An unexpected fall-out of 
the worldwide recession makes the 
North Ameriean motion picture equip- 
ment very competitive indeed. Money- 
wise, all our gear is very attractive 
to the European market. 


The Cine Voice 400 by Auricon does 
not show a reflex shutter. The motor 
by Soundrive mentions a “brushless” 
DC motor, commonly known to us all 
as a Hall Effect motor, developed by 
Siemens a long time ago. These motors, 
or variations thereof are used by 
nearly all the newer cameras and 
tape-recorders. The battery pack is 
still separate, and so is the amplifier. 
Yet, the Auricon movement is proba- 
bly the finest I’ve ever seen and has 
been duplicated by the CP-16, Frez- 


zolini, Yoder, and others. I would 
hazard the guess that the Cine Voice 
400 will be quickly snapped up by the 
modifiers, because the price, as they 
say, is right. 


So, in short time, you'll see this 
camera reflexed, electronized, clamp- 
on batteried, ledded, microphonized, 
etceterated, until it will be just as 
christmassy as the CP-16, TGX 16, 
and all the other one-man-bands. And 
be the same price too. But it will have 
the original Bach-Auricon movement, 
and because of that, it will be a most 
welcome addition to our stable. 


B Wind 

From Optical & Textile Ltd: (would 
you believe that name? Maybe they 
market bikini’s for wide-angle lenses!) 
comes a very interesting gimmick, 
what they call an “AC manual fluid 


zoom drive unit’’. All of us have had 
trouble, at one time or the other, to 
make perfect, jerkfree zooms. So, in 
super critical work, we rely on motor- 
ized zoom drives. Trouble is, they 
often look too perfect, or too mechani- 
cal, if you wish. 


Well, these Textile people have come 
up with a very rugged looking device 
that fluid-couples your hand-movement 
to the zoom mechanism. The idea was 
so simple and lucid that I promptly 
put down an order with Alex L. Clark 
Ltd, here in Toronto. Looks like a 
must, to me. It’ll fit on all zoomlenses 
and will probably retail under $300.00. 


Answer Print 


I expect to be critized on my efforts 
in this magazine. I’ve been wrong many 
times, the great gaffer in the sky knows, 


and when it is pointed out to me where 
I went wrong I try to correct it and 
promise to behave. 


Now I find myself accused of male 
chauvinist piggism on the basis that 
I once compared cameras and their 
characteristics with women’s traits. 
This came to light in a mini-editorial 
in the magazine Interlock, an inplant 
effort of the women’s section of the 
NFB. They referred to an issue no. 16 
of Cinema Canada. 


I quote: 

“He (that’s me) proclaimed about 
a Beaulieu camera: ‘At first sight a 
very flimsy thing, almost feminine in 
appearance, but quickly proving itself 
a very tough broad... Of course there 


are bad points too, like any woman 
has.’ ”’ 


It’s true that women have been dis- 
criminated against for a very long 
time including in the film business. It 
is also true that comparing cameras 
to women might sound patently unfair, 
even if it was meant in a lighthearted 
manner. That is not M.C. Piggism, 
but at most, Pigletism! My experience 
is however that the truly professional 
woman filmmaker is not discriminat- 
ed against, unless it is by her own 
peers. Example: at a recent Women’s 
Film Festival at Ryerson a whole 
bunch of unadulterated gathering of 
bilge from cuttingroom floors was 
presented to us as the great works of 
Canadian women filmmakers, com- 
pletely bypassing the films of Beryl 
Fox, or Susan Dexter, or Terry Tho- 
mas, or Mai Gardner, or Carol Arm- 
strong who won an Emmy, and all the 
others we have in Canada alone. What 
about any mention at all of Leni Rie- 
fensthal who made documentaries in 
the thirties that would blow your head 
off. 


Dear Interlock, if I have hurt your 
sensibilities I may remind you that 
the same happens to us. It was a wo- 
man soundrecordist, as a matter of 
fact the same woman who did the sound 
on The Loud Family, a PBS specta- 
cular a few years ago, who christened 
the AKG D 900K, a very long, very 
black shotgun microphone, for very 
obvious reasons: ‘““The Sammy Davis 
Jr.” 


Air-Print 

My good friend Curt Clausen, of 
Edmonton, had a horrifying experience 
a few months ago. Upon finding that 
his Eclair ACL motor had given up 
the ghost, he repaired first class to 


ROUGH CUT 


Toronto to have it fixed. As he is one 
of the fortunate free-lancers who work 
constantly and hasn’t got a clue what 
the word “recession” means, he in- 
tended to have it repaired the same day, 
having to hurry back to fulfill many 
obligations. Alas, no such luck, as the 
insides of the motor were thoroughly 
burned out. But the representative of 
Kclair, W. Carsen et al. conspired to 
loan him a replacement motor while 
the original got repaired. And here the 
horror started. 


This replacement motor was of the 
beefed-up type, with all kinds of switch- 
es, like: multiple speeds and ‘‘24-25” 
frames. Well, our North-American sys- 
tem is rather simple: the switch lever 
points towards the desired action. Not 
so in the French system: the switch 
lever points towards the opposite ac- 
tion, but displays the right action 
with a red dot. Poor Curt, very busy, 
shot five programs over the space of 
a few weeks, with 25 fps. His assign- 
ments followed each other (lucky devil) 
so quickly that the first one just got 
synched-up when he completed the last 
one. Curt called me at midnight, an- 
guished howls from 1500 miles away. 
Galloping, not creeping sync! oO 


CLASSIFIED 


For sale: Bolex EBM, Switar 100 
POE, Switar 10mm Macro-Yvar 150 
mm, crystal and pilotone control, 2- 
400’ mags w/take-up motor, extra 
battery and case, carrying case for 
all, model C O’Connor fluid head 
mounted on Bolex legs. Contact: John 
Stearns (416) 862-0087, 924-8391. 


For sale: Auricon Duncan conversion, 
12-120 Angenieux, M-A 11 w/heads, 
Frezzolini powerpack, all in excellent 
condition. Box 46, 406 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto M4Y 2G6. 


For sale: Eclair ACL 400’ magazines, 
brand new, 30% off list. Fred Shelby, 
Box 94-165, Richmond, B.C. (604) 
278-0787. 


Former Editor/Publisher of Cinema 
Canada magazine with extensive uni- 
versity and film production back- 
ground looking for media related 
position anywhere in Canada. Cons- 
cientious, alert, knowledgable, willing 
to work hard for reasonable salary. 
Good references and resume on re- 
quest. Co-founded this very publi- 
cation and ran it for three years. 
Contact: George Csaba Koller, 6 
Washington Ave No. 3, Toronto M5S 
1L2 Ontario. (416) 924-6166. 


INSURANCE also needs DIRECTION 


WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE MARKETS 
FOR THE MOVIE AND TV INDUSTRIES 


1255 KINGSWAY, VANCOUVER, B.C. V5V 3E2 


PHONE (604) 879-6594 


e INSURANCE e RISK MANAGEMENT 
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BAT TERY 
POWER BELTS 


110V, AC BELT 

— Solid state Crystal Controlled Inverter 
powered by 9 NiCad rechargeable batter- 
ies with built-in charger. 


— 5 ppm accuracy: this represents a maxi- 
mum error of 1/4 of a frame on a complete 
1200’ roll of 16mm film 


— uses most advanced CMOS logic 
— short circuit and overload proof 
— no fuses or circuit breakers 


— automatic warning sound when batteries 
running low 

— unit cuts off before any cells can have 
reverse polarity applied — No switches 
or buttons to operate 

— cannot run at incorrect frequency 


COLD WEATHER FILMING 


The advantage of the 110V, AC 60 Hz belt 
system over a DC crystal controlled system 
in sub-zero temperature filming is that there 
are no electronic parts on the synchronized 
motor of the exposed camera. The motor 
can only run at the speed corresponding to 
the frequency, or not at all, unlike a DC sys- 
tem where mechanical overloads can lead to 
cumulative errors which are not corrected. 
The only electronic parts involved are on the 
power belt. The belt can be worn comfort- 
ably under the cinematographer’s clothing 
for increased battery endurance and highest 
frequency accuracy at very low temperatures. 


8/12V, DC (7 AMP-HR) BELT 
Powered by 10 NiCad rechargeable batter- 
ies, with built-in charger ©/yw indication 
light. 

Primary Connection: 230/115 Volt AC, 
50/60 Hz. 


AC AND DC BELT FEATURES 
— Drives continuously approx. 13 - 400 rolls 
— Lightweight — 8 Ibs. 


— Leather housing provides extremely com- 
fortable fit around waist 


— No danger of cracking at low temperatures 
or when folded because of durable 
leather construction 


STORAGE 


— belt can be folded into square package for 
easy storage and transportation 

— belt comes complete with leather pouch 

for tripod use 


RONALD NIECKE — 


CINEMATIQUE LTD. / 

93 ASHBOURNE DRIVE © \ “ 

ISLINGTON, ONTARIO / 
CANADA 


‘Battery Power Belts’’ Patents Pending 
Made in Canada 


STORY BOARDS A COMPLETE 
ANIMATION CREATIVE SERVICE 
SLIDES, FILM STRIPS IN ALL PHASES 
COMPLETE A/V SERVICE OF SPECIAL 
COLOR CORRECTIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 


FILM OPTICALS OF 
€&8 MS ART SERVICES CANADA LTD 
LTD, TEL. 363-2621 TEL. 363-4987 


A10 Adelaide St. West 
Toronto MSV=-183 ! 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


“WHISPERING CITY” AT FILMEXPO 


by D. John Turner 


As Historical Notes will be a 
regular column, it should be 
mentioned at the outset that his- 
torical research in film is still 
at a rather primitive stage. With 
this in mind any information 
which is doubtful, the accuracy of 
which has not been adequately 
established, will be so described. 
And, needless to say, any ad- 
ditional information or correc- 
tions which readers may care to 
provide will be most welcome. 


The 1975 version of Ottawa’s Film- 
expo was held in the Theatre of the 
National Arts Centre. On Sunday 
afternoon August 10, as part of Film- 
expo, the National Film Archives 
presented Whispering City. This pro- 
jection of a Quebec film now almost 
thirty years old aroused considerable 


interest — where did it come from, 


how was it found, are there more like 
it, how did it come to be made — 
so it is perhaps appropriate that 
Whispering City serve as the subject 
of this first column. 


During the ten year period from 
1944-1953 there was an_ intensive 
burst of filmmaking activity in Que- 
bec. Nothing less than an attempt 
to establish a native feature film in- 
dustry. 


By the end of 1953 when this period 
was brought to an end by the intro- 
duction of television some 18 features 
had been made (four of them in Eng- 
lish) as well as three films made on 
location by U.S. majors. 


D. John Turner was born in Eng- 
land and came to Canada in 1959. 
He lived in Montreal for ten years 
before moving to Ottawa to run the 
National Film Theatre and start the 
Ottawa International Film Festival 
(Filmexpo). He has taught film history 
at Carleton University and published 
800 Films For Film Study. He is 
presently with the National Film 
Archives of Canada where his spe- 
cial concern is Canadian feature film 
production. 
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The first, Le Pere Chopin, was 
shot in the summer of 1944 for the 
late J.-A. De Seéve’s company Re- 
naissance Films Inc. Two years later 
Quebec Productions Corporation went 
into action. The company was formed 
by Paul L’Anglais, already well known 
in the world of radio, and René Ger- 
main, a financier. Their intention was 
to produce films in English and 
French simultaneously and to break 
into world markets by using inter- 
nationally known actors. 


Studio facilities were established 
at St-Hyacinthe near Montreal and 
shooting began Sept. 18, 1946 on 
La Forteresse and Whispering City, 
the French and English versions of 
the same story. 


The practice of shooting two or 
more language versions simultaneous- 
ly was prevalent in France and Ger- 
many between 1928 and 1933 but sub- 
sequently died out as techniques for 
post-synchronisation (dubbing) render- 
ed the rather cumbersome procedure 
obsolete. Normally each scene would 
be shot in one language, then reshot 
with different actors and sometimes a 
different director in the other 
language. The result would be two 
completely different films. Given the 
ability of French Canadian actors to 
express themselves in English as 
well as French, Quebec Productions 
were able to effect further economies. 
Only the actors in the five leading 
roles were not common to La For- 
teresse and Whispering City. 


Quebec Productions looked to Hol- 
lywood for stars, technicians, a di- 
rector, and a_ subject. Whispering 
City was originally a story written 
by George Zuckerman and Michael 
Lennox with an eye on the Hollywood 
market. Rian James and Leonard Lee 
were hired to write a_ screenplay 
and at the same time transpose the 
action to Quebec City. 


For the female lead -— a news- 
paper reporter who unmasks a 
murderer -— Mary Anderson was 
brought from Hollywood. Besides her 
stage experience she had already 
played in Gone With The Wind and 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Lifeboat. The 


murderer was played by Paul Lukas, 
and the musician who falls in love 
with the reporter after being black- 
mailed into attempting her murder 
was played by Helmut Dantine. In 
La Forteresse these three roles 
were filled by Nicole Germain, Que- 
bec’s best known radio star at the 
time, Jacques Auger, and Paul Du- 
puis, who ironically enough was al- 
ready internationally known for his 
work in English language films such 
as Johnny Frenchman and was under 
contract to J. Arthur Rank. 


Many of the technicians were Holly- 
wood veterans, in particular the 
camera crew and the producer, but 
the most remarkable import of all 
was the director, Fedor Ozep. Born 
in Russia in 1895 Ozep had been a 
leading script writer before the 1917 
revolution, became a director in the 
late ‘twenties, and in 1929 went to 
Berlin to direct a German-Soviet co- 
production of The Living Corpse. He 
stayed in Germany and made Die 
Morder Dimitri Karamazov in 1931. 
Then on to France (Gibraltar, 1938, 
among others), and Hollywood where 
he made Three Russian Girls in 
1943. And it was Ozep who had di- 
rected Le Pére Chopin for Renais- 
sance. 


Shooting lasted 71 days and was 
completed December 13, 1946, at the 
St-Hyacinthe Studios after location 
shooting in Quebec City and at the 
nearby Montmorency Falls. Total 
cost reached $750,000, 20% of which 
was attributed to La Forteresse, the 
balance to Whispering City. 


Post production was done in New 
York where Jean Boisvert and Ri- 
chard Jarvis edited the French and 
English versions respectively. A dis- 
tribution deal was signed with J. Ar- 
thur Rank’s Eagle Lion and Whisper- 
ing City had a gala world premiére 
November 20, 1947 at the Empire 
Theatre in Birmingham, Alabama, 
Mary Anderson’s home town. La For- 
teresse, following its avant-premiére 
at His Majesty’s Theatre in Montreal, 
April 23, 1947, began a six week run 
at the Orpheum on May 2, 1947. 


Paul Lukas in Whispering City 


Despite an agreement with the J. 
Arthur Rank organization that was 
to have ensured world wide distri- 
bution, Whispering City met with 
little success. Indeed, for Québec 
Productions it was an almost total 
disaster. Nevertheless they continued 
to produce features in Quebec for a 
number of years, but they were much 
more modestly budgeted and in French 
only. Some of them were quite suc- 
cessful, recovering their costs in the 
Quebec market alone. 


Rank secured a circuit release for 
Whispering City in London and it is 


due to this along with the vigilance. 


of the National Film Archive in Lon- 
don that a negative still exists. And 
it is from this negative that the new 
print shown in Ottawa was made. No 
printing materials are known to exist 
in Canada for either version and in 
the case of La Forteresse, not even 
a print can be found. oO 


Whispering City 

A film by Fedor Ozep. Screenplay: Rian 
James and Leonard Lee. Cinematography: 
Guy Roe. Editing: Richard J. Jarvis. Per- 
formers: Helmut Dantine, Mary Anderson, 
Paul Lukas, John Pratt, Joy Lafleur, Geor- 
ge Alexander, Arthur Lefebvre, Mimi 
D’Estée, Henri Poitras. Executive Producer: 
Paul L’ Anglais. Produced in 1946 by Quebec 
Productions Corp. Inc. B & W; 35mm. 
Running time: 91 min. 
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It j jus' mi Siow Wekapod news’ really 
‘does travel fast in an industry where you 
have to produce — or else. 

And that’s a cue to quality, because that’s 
the one imperative we demand of our- 
selves. We set higher standards for 
ourselves than even the.most discriminat- 
ing client. We have the technical skills in 
Our. people and we have the technical 
facilities in our equipment. Put them both 
together and the results make friends out 
of clients. 

And that’s a cue to quality, too, like: 
Paramount - 20th Century-Fox - Columbia 
- Warner Bros. - United Artists - MCA 
Universal - Cinepix - Potterton - Agincourt 
- Quadrant. 


Our circle of friends and clients continues to grow. 


A FEW OF OUR RECENT ORIGINAL, PRODUCTIONS ARE: 
THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY » WEDDING IN WHITE 


KRAVITZ * LIES MY FATHER TOLD ME 


CHILD UNDER LEAF 
DAY IN THE COUNTRY 
NEPTUNE FACTOR 


« ALIEN THUNDER 
* PAPER BACK HERO 
¢ BETWEEN FRIENDS 


BELLEVUE 


athe 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


9 Brockhouse Road 2000 Northcliffe Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 * 
Tel. (416) 259-7811 Tel. (514) 484-1186 


“A DIVISION (OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 
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CANADA'S LARGEST FILM LABORATORY AND SOUND FILM ORGANIZATION 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


1975 STRATFORD FILM FESTIVAL 


PREVIEW 


Stratford’s Eleventh International 
Film Festival September 13 to 20 once 
again offers a Day With Canadian Film- 
makers, as well as a selection of new 
and interesting foreign films, new 
works by John Frankenheimer and Ri- 
chard Lester, and a retrospective of 
comedian Harold Lloyd’s films. 


As in past years, the Festival is 
offering Full Memberships and Evening 
Memberships at bargain rates. Full 
Memberships entitle the holder to see 
all films, including the opening and 
closing night galas for just $30. A $20 
Evening Membership provides admit- 
tance to both the 7 and 9 p.m. showings 
each evening from Sunday, Sept. 14 to 
Friday, Sept. 19. 


_The opening presentation Saturday, 
Sept. 13 at 8:30 p.m. is the Canadian 
premiere of the American film Visit 
to a Chief’s Son. Produced in Kenya 
by still photographer Robert Halmi 
from his novel of the same name, the 
story of the effect an African has on 
a remote scientist and his somewhat 
selfish son was directed by Lamont 
Johnson (McKenzie Break, Ground- 
star Conspiracy, You'll Like My 
Mother, The Execution of Pvt. Slo- 
vik, The Last American Hero) who 
will be present at the Festival for 
the weekend. 


The Festival begins earlier, however, 
with the presentation of the Canadian 
film Lions for Breakfast at 10 a.m. 
Saturday morning. This children’s film 
stars Jan Rubes, prominent on both 
opera stage and TV screen, as an old 
drifter who teams up with two brothers 
for some adventures. Director William 
Davidson and producer Tony Kramrei- 
ther will be present, as well as the 
bluegrass music makers Cliff Edwards 
and Black Creek. 


Sunday, September 14, begins with 
Between Wars, an Aussie flick shown 
at Cannes involving the growth of psy- 
chiatry in middle-class Australia (7 
p.m.) followed by two Peter Hall films 
from Britain. The first, Akenfield, 
uses the technique perfected by Michel 
Brault in Ile aux Coudres to enable 
Suffolk villagers to recreate their own 
lives and remember the lives of their 
ancestors, and the second is a world 
premiere of Landscape, a 35 minute 
film of Harold Pinter’s play. 
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Monday, once again, is the day dele- - 


gated to the Canadian filmaker. Box 
lunches are available for a get-together 
in the park at noon, Sept. 15. At 3.30 
p.m. Gilles Carle’s 1971 film Les Ma- 
les is presented as one of Rock De- 
mers ten-best-from-ten-years choices 
celebrating ten years of Faroun Films. 
Claude Jutra’s new film Pour le meil- 
leur et pour le pire, a tender but un- 
compromising look at -modern-day 
marriage in Montreal, is at 7 p.m., 
and Me, John Palmer’s feature from 
the play by Martin Kinch, another long- 
awaited Canadian film, will be 
screened at 9:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, Sept. 16 is dedicated to 
Hungarian film. The three features are 
Catsplay, Karoly Makk’s perceptive 
study of ageing, memory and the female 
psyche (7 p.m.), Football in the Good 
Old Days, Pal Sandor’s bizarre tale of 
a team’s manager and his efforts to 
keep his star goalkeeper, and Dream- 
ing Youth, a skilfull study of the closed 
world of a professor and his family by 
Janoz Rozsa. 


Wednesday, Sept. 17, the French film 
F is for Fake is described as a “‘fabu- 
lous, masterful and exuberantly origi- 
nal” work in which Orson Welles and 
Francois Reichenbach examine fakery 
in life and art. (7 p.m.) At 9.30 p.m. a 
film from the Netherlands, Mariken 
van Nieumeghen is a reconstruction of 
plague-ridden Middle Ages based on an 
early morality play, directed by Jos 
Stelling. 


Thursday, Sept. 18, offers a curious 
mixture of English and Indian work. 
At 7 p.m. The Moon and the Sledge- 
hammer by Philip Trevelyan is a film 
document of an unusual south-England 
family preoccupied with their philoso- 
phy, woodland, and some odd machine- 
ry. It is followed by A Private Enter- 
prise, a BFI production directed by 
Peter K. Smith, of the efforts of a young 
Indian foundry worker in the Midlands 
to persevere with business plans. 
Finally, at 9.30 p.m., a rare short film 
by Satyajit Ray, The Inner Eye, pre- 
cedes Nirmalyam, a tale of the decline 
and fall of a village oracle in south- 
west India which won the National Film 
Awards in India. 


Friday, Sept. 19, John Frankenhei- 
mer will try to attend the screening 
of his new film Impossible Object, 
which was made in France and stars 
Alan Bates as the English writer living 
abroad who seeks to accomplish the 
impossible in life and love. At 9.30 
p.m. the latest acquisition by Faroun 
Films, the Japanese Kaseki, directed 
by Kobayashi is about a businessman 
played by Shin Saburi, who searches 
for the meaning of his life while in 
Paris for a holiday. 


A Saturday afternoon double feature 
September 20 starts with All Creatures 
Great and Small at 3.30 p.m. in which 
Anthony Hopkins plays the veterinarian 
James Herriot dealing with the people 
and animals of Yorkshire in a charm- 
ing thirties’ tale. Following is The 
Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, an 
animated adventure from Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Karel Zeman. 


The closing presentation Saturday 
night, September 20 at 8.30 p.m. is 
the Canadian premiere of Royal Flash, 
Richard Lester’s latest romp. Mal- 
colm McDowell, Oliver Reed, and once 
again, Alan Bates, with Florinda Bolkan 
as Lola Montez, are involved in this 
Prisoner of Zenda invention, inspired 
by George MacDonald Fraser’s novel- 
istic resuscitation of Harry Flashman, 
the bully of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 


The Harold Lloyd series will be 
presented at 1.30 p.m. September 13, 
14, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 and will be 
followed daily by feature films selected 
by Rock Demers of Faroun Film. 
These features begin at 3.30 p.m. and 
represent the  ten-best-of-ten-years. 
The Festival is honoring Mr. Demers, 
a successful independent Canadian 
film distributor for a decade, for his 
“courageous and essential service to 
filmmakers and their audiences.” 


Of special interest to all film buffs 
and Festival regulars who enjoy meet- 
ing filmmakers, performers and pro- 
ducers at the morning coffee hour will 
be the week-long presence of the es- 
teemed critic and professor John Rus- 
sell Taylor, as critic-in-residence. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing the Stratford Festival Office, 
Stratford, Ontario. oO 


THE GREAT BALL IS HERE... 


WESSCAM 


THE MOST SOPHISTICATED STABALIZED CAMERA 
PLATFORM IN THE WORLD. NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
RENTAL IN 16mm. OR 35 mm. FORMATS IN CANADA, 
AND ONLY AT PRODUCTION SERVICES. FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION OR SHOW REEL, GIVE US A CALL. 


Mitchell BNC/SPR Worrall Mole Richardson 
R - 35 Highspeed O'Connor laniro 

Arri 35 Cartoni Thorne C. S. I. 
Arri 16 Elemack Generators 
Eclair Nagra Brute to Inkie 


P.S. PRODUCTION SERVICES LTD. 


43 BRITAIN STREET, TORONTO ONTARIO MSA 1R7 (416) 368-1161 


Paul and Deepa Saltzman 
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sunrise 
£Soes east 


by George Csaba Koller 


Sunrise Films, a young production company de- 
voted to making up-beat films, is run by Paul 
and Deepa Saltzman. As they get ready to leave 
for India and their next film on Indira Ghandi, 
they speak of the company, their films and of 
themselves. 


When Deepa Saltzman’s film At 99: A Portrait of 
Louise Tandy Murch was shown on CBC’s Sprockets, 
it elicited 700 letters to the show, breathtakingly flat- 
tering for a first effort by any filmmaker. From every 
part of the country, words of overwhelming praise and 
sincere emotion poured in. To those unfortunate enough 
to have missed the film, don’t despair, the CBC has 
re-purchased it for the next three years, so it’s 
bound to be repeated soon. With response like that, it 
comes as no surprise. 


What is surprising is that Deepa Saltzman has never 
directed a film before and yet was able to touch the 
audience so deeply with her premiere oeuvre. Ob- 
viously the subject and her sensitivity as a director is 
reflected in every shot. 


At 99: A Portrait of Louise Tandy Murch focusses 
on a wonderfully spry near centenarian whose life 
philosophy dominates the soundtrack while she is 
shown going about her daily business of shopping, 
cooking, playing the piano, doing yoga and celebrating 
her birthday, the very special ninety-ninth. Whether 
in the midst of her large family group or alone, Ms. 
Murch shines forth with unmistakable elan and she 
puts to shame less energetic people not only half, but 
a quarter her age. She faces every new day with a 
smile and an inner contentment, which comes from 
accepting life as well as the imminence of death. But 
the film has to be seen and experienced! 


Deepa Saltzman is the prettier half of a husband and 
wife filmmaking team. With her husband, Paul, they 
together comprise Sunrise Productions, a company 
dedicated to make movies with a positive, optimistic 
outlook. The company is run from their elegantly 
furnished Walmer Road apartment near Toronto’s 
Casa Loma. The luxurious fireplace, the huge palm in 
an ornate oriental pot, the Persian carpets and the 
colorful Indian pillows betray as much about their joint 
outlook on life as about Deepa’s Indian birthright. 


Paul and Deepa met in India, while the former was 
shooting a documentary on James George, then Cana- 
da’s High Commissioner there. Having returned to that 
exotic land periodically since, they’re about to make 
the trek once again to make three documentaries, one 
a hoped -for exclusive interview with the presently 
embattled Prime Minister, Indira Ghandi. 


The last minute preparations for the trip seem to 
pre-occupy their minds as we sit down for tea. The 
interview with the Prime Minister has been confirmed 
and re-confirmed with New Delhi, and Paul feels that 
they just might have something at their fingertips that 
might bring the young company out of debt for a change. 
But they cannot be one hundred per cent certain until 
they actually get there with the film rolling through 
the camera, given the sensitive nature of the situation 
in Deepa’s homeland. 


“She’s going to the Supreme Court the 11th of Au- 
gust and we’re due to arrive to film her the first week 
of August. They can say to us when we arrive at their 
whim ‘sorry’. So it’s a big risk. It’s all our resources 
put together on the line to try and do this trip.” 


Cinematographer and film director, George Csaba Koller 
revived Cinema Canada in 1972 and was its publisher and 
editor for three years. 


“Dear Mrs. Murch, 


Last night on the television I saw a film about 
you and your way of life. I felt such a beauty 
that I was compelled to write to you. 


I am 20 years old and in the hospital. When 
my wife left me I no longer felt life worth 
living. I tried to hang myself from a bridge. 
Fortunately, the rope broke and I fell about 
thirty feet to the ground. I broke my heel, my 
pelvis in three places and crushed two ver- 
tebre. But I am so happy just to be alive now. 
You showed me that life is what you make it. 


I send you all my love and the knowledge 
that your spirit will live on forever.” 


Hamilton, Ontario 
4 the response to your film was over- 
whelmingly positive. One of the education of- 
ficers of our branch suggested that every child 
in the schools of Ontario should see that film!” 


Ontario Ministry of Education 


“Your Sprockets film on the woman of 99 
was one of the best. It makes the world beautiful 
with happiness. Please show us more of these 
true to life films.” 


Aged 13 Red Lake, Ontario 


“Dear Louise Tandy Murch, 


May I express my appreciation and gratitude 
for your wholeheartedly sensible and optimistic 
approach to life. You have become a great 
source of inspiration to me; I hope I will always 
keep your ‘spirit’ alive within me...” 


St John’s, Newfoundland 


“*“At 99’ was a real winner, and the gang at 
the office, encouraged to watch your program, 
have talked at length about the ‘wonderful old 
lady who is sharp as a tack and an example 
to us all.” 


Montreal, Quebec 


“Tt was a great film about a great person.” 
Slave Lake, Alberta 


“Tm in the technical side of the broadcasting 
industry and it made me feel proud to see the 
medium rising to such heights.” 


Stoufville, Ontario 


“T didn’t catch names, but I feel that the film 
At 99 is one of the most beautiful films I have 
ever seen in my life. I hope it will be shown 
many places, many times, to young and old. 
It will inspire each person who sees it. It is 
beautiful, sensitive, and innocent. I send my 
love and sincere congratulations to the film- 
makers and the lovely lady.” 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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There is a segment with Indira Ghandi in the film 
on the High Commissioner, so Paul has actually met 
the lady and that is why he thinks the government gave 
the permission to see her again. It took them four 
months to get the okay this time and then the political 
upheaval began. But they can point to a very charming, 
intimate interview with her on film as a track record 
so they both feel confident that she’ll be available this 
time also. 


“T think they trust us,” says Paul, “that we’re going 
to make a personal portrait. We’re not interested in 
making a critical film on Mrs. Ghandi. In all of our 
films, we believe that if we can’t say something good, 
we don’t want to talk at all. But this emergency has 
arisen, sO we wonder to ourselves: how do we do an 
honest film that’s still a positive film? We can’t do a 
political assessment of her, but what we can do is ask 
her some tough questions, but not in a tough manner. 
We’re not there to say ‘why are you doing this?’, but 
rather: ‘how do you feel about what you’re doing?’ ”’ 


In answer to the question, what about censorship? 
Paul replies: “‘Well, the film will be processed in 
Canada, not India, and when we go to the cutting room 
she won’t be there. We might have to show it to the 
Indian High Commission people here, we had to do that 
with the previous film, but that’s okay.” 


The Saltzmans are also planning to shoot two films 
on Indian children while they’re there, documentaries 
about but not exclusively for children. Both of them 
have to do with the traditional passing down of a trade 
from father to son, one focussing on a young gold- 
smith, the other a child musician. These are the films 
which Deepa seems most excited about: 


“There’s a vast desert in central India called 
Rajistan where they have nomads who go travelling 
from village to village and they play music. The father 
teaches the child how to make the instrument called a 
Tamba, with twenty-six strings. The cast of musicians 
are called Langas, and they actually have a patron 
caste who are poor cattle farmers. The Langas travel 
on camels and they play at births, marriages and 
funerals and other special occasions. What happens is 
that the child is exposed at a very early age to birth 
and death and all the other realities of life in the 
desert. How this effects the children will be the focus 
of this film which I’m going to direct.” 


Deepa’s contact with filmmaking pre-dates her 
meeting with Paul. Her father is a film distributor in 
India, so she was brought up with films around her as 
far as she can remember. And aside from her Amer- 
ican Film Festival red ribbon award-winner, the 
Louise Tandy Murch film, she has directed a film 
for the Indian Ministry of Family Planning, which is a 
portrait of a fifteen year old girl who sweeps and 
cleans houses for a living, as all the women have done 
in her family for generations. 


“Tt’s in black and white and 16mm, but the girl was 
so gorgeous, she was really lovely and articulate and 
bright and she has never been to school. Her mother 
didn’t allow her to have a bath or wear clean clothes 
for fear that men would look at her, and she was 
ashamed of the clothes she wore. She was going to get 
married at fifteen and she has never seen the guy be- 
fore only his photograph, and that’s what the film is 
about: that it isn’t right to have to get married so 
early without any knowledge of family planning. I think 
it’s beautiful, a lovely little film. It’s being shown 
from village to village and it’s the first of its kind to 
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show a real girl as opposed to Bombay actors and 
actresses with heavy make-up talking about birth 
control.” 


Her real success is At 99 which has not only been 
shown on the CBC twice but has sold thirty-six prints 
to schools and libraries and a U.S. distributor has 
predicted sales there of as much as 400 prints by the 
end of the year. “I made it last year. I met the lady 
soon after Paul and I got married. He had read about 
her in the paper four years ago and went to see her 
and they became very good friends. So when I came to 
Canada one of the first people I met was Louise and I 
really got off on her. She was my first friend in this 
country. She was really nice and understanding and I 
was lonely, so she baked cookies for me and sang for 
me and really made me happy. I was sick of working 
on other people’s films and said that I’d like to do one 
of my own. And it was her ninety-ninth birthday two 
days afterwards, so we got some people together 
through a friend of Paul’s at Global who shot it for 
free, because I didn’t have any bread at the time. Then 
we got about ten minutes of the rushes together and 
sent them off to the Canada Council and got a grant. 
So as soon as I got the money we finished the film 
during a week of shooting.” 


As Paul tells it, Deepa was hesitant at first about 
jumping into the director’s role, but as soon as he 
started filling in for her, she mustered up enough con- 
fidence to assert herself. Now they have complete 
respect for each other as filmmakers and will work 
within their own spheres on this India shoot. Paul’s 
own filmmaking background goes back to 1965 when he 
started with the CBC as researcher and a co-host of a 
youth program on Sundays. Actually, quite a bit earlier 
than that, when at the age of twelve he filled in for his 
famous father Percy as the national weather boy on 
Father’s Day. But having a well known father hasn’t 
really helped his career, he claims, since bank 
managers tended to ask when he was setting up Sunrise 
productions: “‘Why don’t you get the money from your 
dad?” 


He worked at the Film Board for a stint, then with 
people like Peter Pearson, Don Owen and Don Brit- 
tain. He was production manager and assistant direc- 
tor on Brittain’s Fuji film for the Tokyo Fair. He went 
to India out of personal interest and did some sound 
recording there. Then when he got married two years 
ago, he discovered that he was three thousand dollars 
in debt and didn’t know where his next job was going 
to come from. That’s when he decided to start his own 
small film company. 


He borrowed some money and invested in some 
flatbed editing tables which he immediately rented out 
to have them pay for themselves. Then he started to 
raise money for some film projects, ‘by hook and by 
crook” as he now remembers it. The first film was 
The Perlmutar Story, which was launched partly with 
an OFY grant, a pre-sale to the CBC, and some salary 
kickbacks. It cost $15,000 to make and even an arts 
council grant didn’t put its budget in the black; they’re 
still $1,500 in debt over that one. It has won some 
awards, has been shown on television, and now a U.S. 
distributor has picked it up, changing its title to The 
Bakery, for greater universal appeal. “It was fun to 
make, it had its ups and downs,” says Paul. 


But he still prefers to be working for himself. “I 
love waking up in the morning and knowing that the day 
is going to be whatever Deepa and I decide the day is 
going to be. It wasn’t until I was 26 that I realized that 


self-discipline was having the strength to do whatever 
you wanted to do. Obviously it’s dictated by having to 
pay the rent to some extent, but our time is our own. 
So if I want to work until three in the morning and not 
work in the afternoon, that’s okay.” 


“What’s essential to me is that Deepa and I get as 
high as we can within our relationship, that we perfect 
the love between us and that be our core for putting out 
good feelings in the world. It doesn’t matter whether 
we're making films or just talking to somebody, I 
want it to feel good. In our films we try to focus on 
people who are remarkable. When you sit down and see 
them on the screen you feel good, you get courage from 
seeing that somebody else can do something.” 


Sunrise Productions has five or six films to its 
credit so far. A co-production with CBC Gallery 
entitled To Be A Clown, about kids at an art centre 
learning clowning was their next project. Then came 
Father Mackey, a still unfinished documentary about 
a Jesuit priest in the mountains of Bhutan, a small 
kingdom north of India, who set up a model educational 
system in this remote, exotic area. Paul is in. the 
process of trying to sell it to Man Alive, and has a 
few words to say about the CBC as a result. 


“We thought Man Alive would weep at it, it’s their 
kind of film. But when they make a film on location 
it costs them $20,000. When they talk to us about the 
Bhutan film, they’re offering $3,500. Jesus, it’s half 
way round the world! Transportation alone costs that 
much. So now we're talking to a millionaire who just 
happens to love Father Mackey and he might give us 


the $7,500 we need to finish. I realize that the CBC 
has its problems but they should take a serious look 
at how much producers are offering for independent 
films.” 


In the great tradition of the Canadian film industry, 
whenever someone feels strongly about something, 
they form a lobby group. Paul Salztman is no excep- 
tion. He has joined forces with other small companies 
like Sunrise to wage battle against the bureaucracies 
in the media who are currently short-changing them 
for their output. Insight, Nelvana, Rosebud, Intercom, 
Gary Nicholl and Cinematics have started to come 
together with Deepa and Paul to make sure that the 
rip-offs stop. Paul has even written an impressive 
multi-paged letter to Secretary of State Hugh Faulkner 
on the subject of allowing the tax write off for shorts 
as well as features. He feels that there are a number 
of potential investors out there just itching to put 
their money into good, profitable shorts but are denied 
the same advantages as feature investors. 


If their words aren’t heeded, then these talented 
young creators just might be forced to do other things 
with their time. They have left the door open for just 
such a possibility. When they incorporated Sunrise 
(they did it themselves to avoid a hefty lawyer’s fee) 
they included in the charter other potential activities 
for the company such as music and theatrical pro- 
duction. And since Paul Saltzman has a track record 
of having produced four successful Leonard Cohen 
concerts (through a fluke) perhaps the possibility of 
enlarged horizons for Sunrise isn’t that far fetched. oO 
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short films — 
and canadian 
private investment 


Seven Toronto production companies - Sun- 
rise, Cinematics, Insight, Rosebud, Inter- 
com, Nelvana and Gary Nicholl Associates 
- are getting together regularly to share 
information and to lobby for their well- 
being. The following is a letter sent to 
Mr. Hugh Faulkner, Secretary of State, 
on July 17, 1975 by the President of Sun- 
rise Films. 

a 


by Paul Saltzman 


We make films which are rarely for a sponsor. 
We make films usually 20-30 or 60 minutes long which 
we market to television, schools, libraries, and 
other groups, in Canada and abroad. 


We make films that we believe strongly in, that 
portray positive Canadian values and situations, or 
world values and situations, for essentially a Can- 


adian audience... with spin-off sales outside our 
country. 


We, as a group, have won over 100 awards with 
our films in international showcases. But we have a 
very tough time putting together money to do our work, 
survive, and learn the lessons we will use as future 
feature filmmakers. 


CTV and Global TV rarely if ever buy indepen- 
dently-made Canadian shorts. The CBC does but they 
at best pay about % the cost and more often than not 
they pay about % of what a film of quality costs. 


But with vigorous and imaginative marketing we 
make very modest profits on our films... enough to 
keep going. In the past the Canada Council or Ontario 
Arts Council or a like group helped us get our films 
off the ground. They subsidized our development as 
artists. Now we are either “too professional” or 
quickly approaching their assessment of same and can 
no longer get their financial assistance. 


Corporations generally go to the big commercial 
houses like Crawley, Chetwyn, Moreland-Latchford, 
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or Westminster Films; and often they are looking for 
somewhat harder sell films than we are interested in 
making. 

For these companies, perhaps, the 60% write-off 
is enough as their bread and butter and good profits 
come from government or corporation sponsored 
films which are usually high budget. And of course 
the sponsors, if private, don’t care because they get 
a 100% write-off because the films are all part of 
their promotion budgets... 


So what do we do??? 


What we do is try to find private investment money. 
In the process we scrape by. But many many film- 
makers and film companies go under and change 
occupations in the process... 


We at Sunrise Films Limited are right now talking 
to two individuals who have never put their money 
into films. They want to try it with us in the shorts 
area. We have been courting them for 10 months. To 
each we are talking about $20,000 for half-hour docu- 
mentaries. 

They read about the possible 115% write-off spoken 
about before the last federal election. Then they heard 
about the 100%... they say they will not come in with 
us at the 60% level. 


Why??? 


It is not easy to make a profit in the short films 
arena. Every week in the English language world 


approximately 50 new short film titles come on the 
market. 


It takes 18 months, distributors will testify, to get 


a short film plugged into the television, schools and 
libraries, market. 


Our films then sell at a moderate pace over a 5 
to 7 year period. 


A $20,000 film will make back its cost in about 2-3 
years on the average. It will make a profit of perhaps 
$20,000 in its life time. If it is exceptional it might 
make $50,000 profit in its lifetime. This usually is 
shared half and half after costs between investors and 
production company. 


Most short films independently produced never 
make back their costs. If done well and marketed 
well they will do as stated above. 


So our investors say to themselves: Well everyone 
knows you get burned in the feature film area. But 
if we can not lose money (other than our 10% at 
the bank) through a 100% write-off in the first year, 
and if we can make some, then maybe we will give 
it a whirl. And anyway it’s not a $100,000 it’s only a 
fifth of that. 


Psychologically that 100% in the first year is so 
important it’s hard to realize at first. The 60°. then 
part thereof adding up to 90 or 95% over 3 or 4 years 
just doesn’t work with these folks. 


Why does this matter in our experience??? 


Well who invests in features and who might in 
shorts and what is their relationship to each other and 
the industry in Canada? 


People who invest in features often are into the 
crap-game-trip: if I put up $100,000 (and how many 
Canadians can afford to in a high risk area?) then 
maybe... just maybe... I’ll make $500,000 or $1,000,000. 

If it’s Jaws maybe, I’ve heard people say, I just 
might make $5,000,000... fantastic... 


These people we have found by disappointing ex- 
perience over a long period of time just are not inter- 


ested in our little profit-potential film industry: short 
films. 


The 100° write-off for them will help make the 
investment situation clearer... and will bring a few 
more players through the door... and this is excellent 
for our feature industry. 


But... 


For every feature film investor there must be 
1,000 potential short films investors. The people we 
talk to like our films. If it makes business sense they 
will invest. 


They are in no way ready to invest in a higher cost 
feature. 


It is an intricate courting procedure. If these 
people come in to the film investment area — and it 
especially makes sense to a lot of doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, small to medium sized business people — 
on one occasion and we make them a modest profit 
they will invest again and a little more. 


When we are ready to make features in 4 or 5 or 
6 years, and we’ve made them $50,000 or $60,000 on 
three or four of our short films... 


Then... 


they'll be ready to invest in our features. 


Or even in someone else’s. 


And who will be the feature filmmakers of the 
future in the Canadian Film Industry? 


We will. Cutting our teeth and learning our craft 
in the short film area. It’s here that we perfect our 
filmmaking, our film financing our film budgeting 
and perhaps most important for an ongoing industry... 
our film marketing techniques... 


Most Canadian filmmakers, actors, technicians, 
etc...etc... make their bread and butter in the short 
films area. The laboratories make their money from 
the short films area. 


Even CBC is interested in more co-production 
within Canada with private money... 


If we are to survive as an industry... as, for the 
moment, short filmmakers; and if we are going to be- 
come successful feature film people making the Cana- 
dian Feature Industry a viable reality... in the fu- 
turer. 


And if Canadians are going to venture forth and 
invest in features in large enough numbers to make 
the industry a reality... 


Then it is essential that you in government do 
everything in your ability to nurture not only the pres- 
ent feature industry but the much larger shorts in- 
dustry... Because we, and our potential and actual 
investors, are the backbone of the Canadian feature 
industry in the future. 
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Robert Rouveroy’s technical article follows 
the development of camera movements, 
from the claw transport and register pin 
movement to the modern hollogon. 


cinimages 


by Robert Rouveroy C.S.C. 


Ive been involved with experimenting in forms of 
camera movements and other goodies. Most, if not all 
movements, have been developed or at least invented 
a long time ago, some in the 1890’s. Most of them have 
been discarded for camera applications, because of 
inherent instability. Example, the Maltese Cross move- 
ment is still widely used in projectors, primarily 
35mm, but has been rejected for camera applications. 
As of this moment, only four systems are widely used. 


The claw transport and register pin movement, like 
in the Mitchell, is still the most favourite movement, 
due to its inherent stability and smoothness of opera- 
tion. Then we have a second movement, the ‘claw- 
only’ movement, like in the Arri 35mm, the Auricon, 
Bolex, Beaulieu, and others. With the high tolerance 
limits of film stock that we have now, this is perfectly 
acceptable for most purposes. Maybe the Auricon 
movement has a slight edge, as it has a very long 
transport claw pin that partially fulfills the purpose 
of a registration pin. It stays in the sprockethole until 
the first beginning of exposure, before withdrawing. It 
also enters the next hole, before exposure has ended. 
Its principle has been widely copied and works very 
well. It does not have the incredible accuracy that the 
Mitchell has, but then nobody beats Mitchell anyway. 
That’s something of a standard in the industry. The 
NFB have just overhauled two ancient Mitchells at high 
cost, an act of faith in the quality of their mechanisms. 


The third movement is known in the trade as a 
“clapper gate’. It has two vertical plates that com- 
press together on either side of the film to physically 
lift the raw stock and impale its perforations on to 
register pins that are in a permanently fixed position. 
This gate provides great accuracy and was extensively 
used before the advent of sound. The mechanical noise 
level in frame transference is very high and thus its 
main contemporary use is in process photography 
cameras and laboratory printing mechanisms rather 
than sound studio shooting. “Going like the clappers” 
is an old industry term indicating haste and noise 
related to the cacophony of gate clatter. Bell & 
cash, Acme and Oxberry manufacture these move- 
ments. 


The fourth movement is the Imax, developed here in 
Canada: the “rolling loop” movement. The incredible 
speeds encountered by the filmstock running through 
the gate excluded the use of claws, so the designers 
dusted off a recent idea from Australia and incorporat- 
ed it very successfully in their machine. The film is 
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forced into a half curl, and at the precise moment is 
released through the gate and is then ingeniously 
clamped shut. 


But, up till now, all camera movements can be 
compared to sewing machines. Whatever the degree 
of sophistication, all they do is stop the film, allow 
an exposure and initiate the next move to the next 
cycle. And here is the origin of all our troubles. The 
film has to move suddenly, sometimes exceed the 
speed of sound, and then has to come to a dead stop 
for the exposure, 24 times every second. Sync sound 
has to be recorded further along the film, after the 
start-stop movement has been smoothed out by rollers, 
flywheels, etc. The worst thing of all is that very 
early in the game, a standard of 24 frames was set. 
This makes it really incompatible with the 60 frames 
(30-30 interlaced) video standard in North America. 
By literally cheating outrageously, a semblance of 
compatibility is achived electronically, but it is always 
instantly clear if a program was taped or photographed. 


Our friends in Europe have far less problems 
because the translation problems of film to video are 
minimal (25fr. to 50). Filmed inserts have often looked 
better than the video taped portion, for film in ordina- 
ry circumstances can record a great deal more infor- 
mation bits than magnetic video recording. 


A fifth system is really not that new either. The 
basic idea is well known and consists of letting the 
film flow continuously through the gate and optically 
deform the image so it would “‘wipe” the image on the 
film. Very early systems used a solid polygon be- 
tween the lens and the film, somewhat like the way 
most or all flatbed editing tables work. The results 
were identical: a comparatively shaky murky image. 
A funny history tidbit. The great Thomas Edison had 
pretty well sewn up all the patents on motion picture 
cameras and was making a great deal of money out 
of them, so he hired goons to bust up film producers 
who were using all kinds of imitations imported from 
France and Germany. So legend has it that two enter- 
prising Frenchmen devised a polygon cameradrive, but 
Edison busted them anyway. An example of a polygon 
shot film is still preserved in Holland. 


In 1966 or there-abouts, Beckman & Whitney came 
out with a very novel approach, sponsored by ABC, 
who needed a small sound on film camera to record 
the Vietnam war. It looked a bit like the Eclair ACL 
and had the film running continuously through the gate. 
The picture was “painted” on by a “rocking mirror’. 
device. While it worked very well for a while, the 


mechanical gearing between the drive sprocket and the 
rocking mirror quickly got worn down causing an 
unstable image. The ultimate demise of this highly 
original concept was attributed to the inability of the 
mirror to coincide the three primary colors on the 
image. The camera got in too late, just when we were 
changing over to colorfilm for TV use. It worked fine 
with black and white.However, the prisma, or polygon, 


drive is still used in many high speed cameras of 
all types. * 


The inherent instability of the solid polygon (or 
rotating prism) becomes rapidly apparent when you 
buy a new editing table. For a few weeks, even months, 


the image is quite stable, but then it seems to deterio- 
rate sharply. 


solid ploygon wiping effect hollogon dissolving effect 


Li: 


Well, Sony has come out with the answer. A com- 
pressor-expander unit attached to such a projector 
will electronically ‘“‘chop-up” the signal and slow it 
down or speed it up without changing the pitch. It’s 
called variable speech control (VSC) and was really 
invented by a blind Harvard student named Sanford 
Greenberg, back in 1960. He got tired listening to 
talking books as he could listen faster than they could 
speak. His idea didn’t work out so well at first, and 
it was developed further by the Cambridge Research 
and Development Group. Then it got picked up by Mur- 
ray Schiffman who owned a company called Data Tech- 
nology. He got the idea how to restore pitch properly 
and the circuit was offered for licensing in 1971. Now 
Sony and Panasonic will market it very soon, probably 
in September. Quite cheap too; it'll probably add an 
extra $50.00 on your new cassette tape recorder. 


So there you have it. Hollogon wedded with VSC will 
be the answer to CBC’s biggest problem. Since they 
are drastically cutting back their commercial content, 
they are looking for one and two minute shorts to fill 
the time. This system would help them out considera- 
bly. I don’t know if they have plans to do so, I never 
talked to them about it. 


The rotating prism has to rotate slightly faster 
than the speed of the film passing through the gate. 
This means mechanical gearing and that rarely 
holds up for any length of time. Also, the position of 
the sides of the prism in regard to the filmplane makes 
the image go out of focus during the transition period, 
i.e. when one image is replaced with the other. 


Enter the principle of the hollow polygon. A Dr. 
John Kudar patented an optical path light extender 
(US Patent No: 2.972.280). Very simply by cutting a 
large hole in a rotating prism and then putting the 
appropriate optics inside the prism, the problem was 
solved. The hollow polygon (or hollogon) is now mount- 
ed firmly on the film drive sprocket. So first of all, 
steady registration is achieved. 


The (highly secret) optics inside the hollogon com- 
pensate firstly for the tracking aberation so there is 
no going in-and-out of focus at the moment of transi- 
tion, and it does something more! It literally dissolves 
from one picture into the other (see diagram) so that 
there is no flicker at all at any speed from 0 to 1000 fps. 


As there is far less mass to move, and no moving 
parts other than the hollogon and the filmdrive sprocket 
it is mounted on, and some guide rollers, the move- 
ment can withstand great accelerations and sudden 
stops and is extremely quiet. 


There is no shutter and no intermittent and the 
light going through always adds up to a theoretical 
100%. Therefore a video camera ‘‘sees” the image at 
all times and the frames per second is quite immaterial. 
In effect, there are no translation problems any more. 
A film made for TV is usually cut slightly here and 
there to accomodate the commercials. With a Hollogon 
projector a 60-minute film can be stretched or com- 
pressed slightly to accomodate the time available. 10° 
stretch either way is quite acceptable to the eye. 


But what about the sound? 


* (If any reader has a good technical description 
of the inside of the B & W, I would be greatly obliged 
to hear from you; write me c/o Cinema Canada). 


hollogon ® 
transport system 


hollogon 


projection 
lens 


computer 
encoding 
disc (clock) 


Drawing No. VI; 
The Intercraft Corp., 
New York. 


The same system could be used for tape to film 
transfers. Again, the picture is continuously “seen’’. 
Several projects are being perfected by the Inter- 
craft Corporation in New York. Ulrich Fritzler gave 
a preliminary view at the SMPTE conference in Novem- 
ber 1974 in Toronto. 


The first machine you'll see using the hollow prism 
principle will be the new Magnasync/Moviola flatbed 
table. It will probably be on view by the time you read 
this. W. Carsen in Toronto hopes to have one soon. For 


those of you that have a late model of this editing 


machine, there will be available a replacement module 
with the hollow prism, for under $900.00. It is true 
that Steenbeck offered a variation of the hollogon 
for their editing tables as far back as 1969, but it would 
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have added an extra $3,000.00 to the purchase price. 
And it still flickered, somewhat! 


Gerry Quinney of Alex L. Clark Ltd. looks further 
ahead. He is closely involved in getting the Intercraft 
hollogon projector wedded to the Sondor Libra 16mm 
recorder/reproducer machine. This Sondor, develop- 
ed in Switzerland has treated 16mm sprocketed tape 
the same as 1/4 inch tape. The treading is the same 
as a normal tape recorder, capstan and pinchweel and 
the large sprocket is not driven but keeps the whole 
thing in syne. This makes for highspeed forward and 
backward movement. With the Hollogon projector it 
will save costly minutes from your mixing time, and 
is a very quiet operation. 


The hollogon principle as applied to cinematogra- 
phy still has to be further developed. However, there 
is no reason not to see it soon applied to (you guessed 
it!) super 8mm. The amateur market is so vast that 
practically any Super 8mm camera is more sophisticat- 
ed than any 16mm or 35mm camera. Only in the ama- 
teur market is it financially possible to explore new 
possibilities in technology. Just lately I mucked about 
with a Bolex 8 Sound-on-Film camera of around $600.00 
and I found that even with a two-buck microphone the 


sound quality was somewhat superior to 16mm optical 
sound. 


But just for once, because of the uneasy marriage 
of TV standards and the current film standards, the 
hollogon principle might be first applied to 16mm TV 
projectors. At least, it would do away for a great part, 
with the incredible butchery perpetrated by TV film 
editors, who have to fit the programs into the appro- 
priate time slots. 


Just don’t hold your breath! oO 


Largest Photographic Display in the West 


LEO’S CAMERA SUPPLY ‘te. 


1055 Granville St., Van., B.C., V6Z 1L4 (604) 685-5531 


NEW, USED AND DEMO SALE 


. ARRI-S with V/S motor, 3 
Schneiders, new batt. & cable 
. ARRI-S with V/S motor, 17-70 
Zoom, new batt. & cable used 
. ARRI-S 200 ft. mag. & motor demo 
. BOLEX H16 EBM w/grip, batt. charger new 
. BOLEX H16 SBM - Body new 
. BOLEX H16 EBM w/grip, batt. charger demo 
. BEAULIEU R16-B w/grip, batt. charger demo 
. BEAULIEU R16-B w/17-68 zoom & batt. used 
. CANON SCOOPIC 16 used 
. CANON SCOOPIC 16mm outfit “mint” 
. CANON SCOOPIC 16mm macro outfit new 
. ARRI - 35 w/3 lenses, 2 mags., 
AC motor, Hi-Hat and case 
. BOLEX PRO-16 outfit, write for price. 
. AURICON PRO 200 
. AURICON PRO 600 w/2 - 600 ft. 
mags., 25 - 100 zoom optical complete used 
. UHER 4400 Stereo Recorder demo 
. ARRIVOX - TANBERG sync 
recorder w/case, AC and cables, 
(2 months old) 
. NAGRA III w/case (overhauled) 
. MAGNASYNC MOVIOLA X400 Recorder 
- NAGRA 4.2, SN.4S - on request 
. E.V. 642 Shotgun w/case 
- SENNHEISER 815 TU Shotgun w/case 
. O'CONNOR Model C Fluid Head 
. MILLER SENIOR F Fluid Head 
. MILLER LP Fluid Head 
. MILLER AIRCRAFT MARINE Fluid Head 
. CENTURY 3.5mm fl.8 Arri mt. 
. CENTURY 5.7mm f1.8 Arri mt. 
. CENTURY 385mm f4.5 w/gel slot arri mt. 
. CENTURY 500mm f5.6 w/gel slot arri mt. 


used $2,995.00 
$2,995.00 
$ 549.00 
$1,685.00 
$1,199.00 
$1,295.00 
$1,295.00 
$1,295.00 
$ 895.00 
$1,295.00 
$1,695.00 


used 


demo 
used 


$2,895.00 


$ 595.00 


$2,695.00 
$ 495.00 


$1,395.00 
$1,795.00 
$1,595.00 


$ 395.00 
$ 539.00 
$ 349.00 
$ 299.00 
$ 419.00 
$1,299.00 
$ 825.00 
$ 699.00 
$ 499.00 
$ 539.00 
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PRODUCTIONS 


We've moved to our new facilities 
and we can now offer you low cost: 


Film and Still production 
Editing and Studio facilities 


give us acall 362-7530, or visit: 
100 Richmond Street East, 


Suite 207 Toronto 


ee nee 
EDITING 
FACILITIES 


Steenbeck leases and rentals, at your 
place or ours 


2 College street 
Suite 202 Toronto 

Ontario , M5G 1K3 
(416) 923 7215 
923 9026 


CAMERA REN TALS 


gn 
93h a5en*° 


Wy 356 Munster nize Toronto 18, Ontario 
571 Homer St. Vancouver B.C. 687-0321 


A humble piece of yellow copy paper 
arrived at the office of Cinema Canada: 


“The Mourning Suit by Leonard Yakir has 
been accepted as the Canadian entry to the 
Locarno International Film Festival. Mr. 
Yakir will be going to Locarno with his 
film. The Festival starts July 31 and runs 
to August 10. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Leonard Y akir.’’ 


Thus a young Canadian filmmaker, 28 
year old Leonard Yakir of Winnipeg, re- 


ports with modest economy on an experience 
he is later to compare with ‘‘winning the 
sweepstakes.’’ The Locarno Festival Selec- 
tion Committee, on invitation from the De- 
partment of the Secretary of State, picked 
his first feature film for their Festival, 
one known to search for new young directors 
from young national cinemas. 


The struggling young Canadian filmmaker 
was contacted by the struggling young Can- 
adian film magazine, and the result was a 
couple of hours of pleasant conversation, 
some of which follows. 


talking 
with | 
leonard yakir 


by Natalie Edwards 


Leonard Yakir and Allan Moyle (1. to r.) on location. 
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Yakir’s first film to come to public attention was a 
short entitled Main Street Soldier offering a cinéma 
vérité styled acquaintance with a determined and al- 
most professionally drunk World War II vet. 


Cinema Canada: He seemed like a man who had his 
own ideas and philosophies and was well able to ex- 
press them, the kind you find in a beer parlor. 


Leonard Y akir: That’s how I met him. 


Cinema Canada: How did that happen? That was de- 
cisive to your career. 


Leonard Yakir: For sure. I was working on a script 


that involved the native population in and around Winni- 


peg, and I had a studio near the Main Street area... 
and one day I was sitting in a restaurant and this guy 
sat in front of me: it was Ray McClair, and he said 
‘How ya doin?’ and started bumming right away. This 
is the truth, he started eating the remnants of the 
meal that was left there. 


Cinema Canada: I’ve often thought of doing that my- 
self. Seems such a waste. 


Leonard Yakir: It does. And you saw the film. I don’t 
think Ray McClair is tainted. He’s very much like 
that. And I just found him so interesting. He said, 
come and buy me a drink, so I did... ’m making a 
film, I told him. He didn’t believe me I’m sure. It was 
like a symbiotic relationship, in terms of, he was 
bumming off me and I was bumming off him. 


Cinema Canada: You were exploiting each other. 


Leonard Yakir: That’s right. And he was telling me 
his story and I was recording it, and I had it typed up 
and I read it and it was incredible. His language is 
vernacular, always interesting. 


Ray, Ray represented something to me. Here’s this 
guy who in a sense said “Fuck off’? to everything. 
There were no values, like home, family, money, 
anything, that he gave a hoot about. In that sense he 
was like a desperado, which is a very romantic con- 
cept. I think Main Street Soldier romanticizes that 
type of person. In a way it kind of fascinated me. He 
would be talking, and I’d think, ‘does he really believe 
this?’. But he doesn’t though. He doesn’t. 


Cinema Canada: He doesn’t believe? 
Leonard Y akir: I mean he does, but he doesn’t. 


Cinema Canada: You mean he still likes to receive 
affection and friendship, even as he says this stuff is 
all crap? The character is rich in,complexity... 


Leonard Yakir: Well, the funniest thing, and for years 
we never told anyone, is that we have strong beliefs 
that all his war stories are total fabrications. Like 
everything about that film is a total fabrication. At 
first you think of all your press things. How can we 
tell them? People were saying things like this is a 
story about veterans and war and what it’s really like: 
to suffer, an anti-war film, and then we looked into 
the records of Ray and his war career and we have 
doubts as to whether or not he ever left North America. 


Natalie Edwards has been a regular contributor to Star 
Week for over seven years, and has also written ‘film re- 
views for the Toronto Citizen and Guerrilla. Working 
towards her master’s degree in filming at York University, 
she is Assistant Editor of Cmema Canada. 


Cinema Canada: Great. That’s lovely. He’s created 
himself! 


Leonard Yakir: Ray — well he’s the greatest actor. 
He always wanted to be an actor. 


Cinema Canada: The film was made with the aid of 
an L.I.P. grant, and shot in 16mm for under $20,000, 
you've told me. Who shot that for you? 


‘ -_ a TE I I ou. 
Norman Taviss in The Mourning Suit 
Leonard Yakir: I shot, myself, and Stephen Chernic- 
ky. It’s 36 minutes but when it was shown on CBC it 
was cut to their requirements, 28 something, for 
the Sprockets series. 


Cinema Canada: How about The Mourners, or... 


Leonard Yakir: The Mourning Suit. The title always 
was a problem. My writer Joe Weisenfeld wanted 
to call it The Mourners, but thematically, the suit is 
such an important thing. 


Cinema Canada: Henry Fiks is doing your images. 
He’s been doing a lot of work. 


Leonard Y akir: Yeah. He’s very good. 


Cinema Canada: 125 Rooms, Monkeys in the Attic 
— how is he to work with? He seems to enjoy a lot of 
experimental gimmickry. It seems to me as a director 
one would have to sit on his head from time to time, 
to keep control. 


Leonard Yakir: Well, I like working with him, ac- 
tually, I’d like to work with him again. You want that 
in a cameraman. I mean, Id like to have that in every- 
one, in actors and everything, where they really want 
to take over. In a way it’s the director’s job to ride 
on top of that, maybe. If you have somebody who’s 
asking you what to do all the time, you don’t need 
them. 


Cinema Canada: Do you think of film as a commu- 
nal work? 


Leonard Yakir: No, I don’t think it is. 


Cinema Canada: What about somebody like Altman 
who tries to get each person to be as creative as he 
can? 


Leonard Yakir: Well, I think that’s somewhat the 
same idea. I mean, you want them to take over. It’s 
the nicest thing to happen really, sit back and — 
there’s a wonderful performance — and you're not 
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needed. You know you can go in and walk out. That’s 
the best thing that can happen, I think. 


Cinema Canada: I see you have Brenda Donohue in it. 
Did you like working with her? 


Leonard Yakir: Oh I liked it very much. She’s very 
good. She’s very nice to work with. I found that the 
best performances come from people who give the 
least trouble in terms of personality. She was always 
concerned about giving her best performance and 
she’s always thinking about that transition between 
stage and film. She doesn’t have a very big part, but 
her part is very isolated and she’s important in terms 
of who she is and what she represents in the film. I 
think what’s interesting is that she comes on very 
strong for such a short period. 


Ss Canada: How did you find her? How did you 
cast ¢ 


Leonard Yakir: Well, I just shopped around. I let out 
the word. I was shooting in Winnipeg, and Winnipeg, 
I think, well, it’s supposed to be famous for being a 
theatre town (Manitoba Theatre Centre) but it doesn’t 
really have an indigenous theatrical population. It’s 
a real import town for talent. ... So making a film, I 
had to shop outside of the city. 


Cinema Canada: Henry Gamer? 


Leonard Yakir: Was the lawyer in Duddy Kravitz, a 
small part. 


Cinema Canada: And Alan Moyle from Montreal Main, 
Bozo... 


Leonard Yakir: Yeah. Nice Irish boy plays a Jewish 
role. 


Cinema Canada: Does the film have a strong Winni- 
peg Jew flavour? 


Leonard Yakir: I think so. It’s really about that. It 
involves, in one sense, a typically North End kind of 
situation. It isn’t just typical of Winnipeg’s North End, 
I mean it can happen in Toronto, Montreal, New York. 
It deals with a tailor, a schneider, somebody who 
lives through a European upbringing, you know, or- 
thodox, and suffered the war and has come to Winni- 


peg, and is trying to maintain his identity in the new 
world... 


Cinema Canada: Is this a kind of identification of 
your own consciousness, or is this just looking around 


you and deciding on a subject that was really interest- 
ing? 


Leonard Yakir: It’s kind of close in terms of my own 
upbringing. My father was a schneider. 

Cinema Canada: How long was your shoot? 

Leonard Y akir: Five weeks. 

Cinema Canada: That’s quite long, isn’t it? 

Leonard Yakir: It’s forever. 

Cinema Canada: You're on a low budget grant, $100,000? 


Leonard Yakir: $125,000. They raised it to $125,000 
just about the time I was getting ready to shoot. The 
way it works is that CFDC puts up 75 and the producer 
is looking for 50 and once you have that combination 
you can go out and shoot. 


Cinema Canada: And you were able to find a pro- 
ducer who could find you $50,000? 


Leonard Yakir: I was the producer. I got money from 
the Manitoba government, money from the city of Win- 
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nipeg, and some private investors, deferred salaries, 
basically my own and some people working very close- 
ly with me. 


Cinema Canada: How do you manage to support your- 
self. Doing other work? 


Leonard Y akir: I don’t. I need a job. Quick. 


Cinema Canada: What do you think can happen to your 
film at Locarno? What if you got an award? 


Leonard Yakir: It would help. 
Cinema Canada: Who’s distributing? 


Leonard Yakir: Well, nobody has it yet. I’m dealing 
with some distributors right now. 


Cinema Canada: Have you got any sales, to CBC or 
CTV? 


Leonard Yakir: Nothing like that. CBC has seen it. 
Cinema Canada: And nothing? 
Leonard Yakir: Yep. 


Cinema Canada: What happens when CBC sees it. So 
they send you a letter... 


Leonard Yakir: No no, it’s over the phone. Terrible. 


Cinema Canada: It sounds disheartening. Do they 
criticize, analyze? 


Leonard Yakir: You don’t want that. Analysis from 
nobody. 


Cinema Canada: You don’t have an agent? 
Leonard Yakir: I’m my agent. 


Cinema Canada: I thought so when we got that little 
piece of yellow copy paper about Mr. Yakir. How 
typically Canadian... 


Leonard Yakir: It’s true. A typical Canadian press 
release... 


Cinema Canada: Well, I think it’s kind of nice com- 
pared to the expensive hype we receive. Oo 


For the review of The Mourning Suit see Film Reviews in 
this issue, p.48. 


IN CANADA 


LENSES 


"THE WORLD'S FINEST" 


Write to us for details. 
DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME. 
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1055 Granville Street, Vancouver 2, Canada 
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producing 
down south 


by Connie Tadros 


“Columbia Pictures and International Ci- 
nemedia Center, Ltd. have entered into an 
exclusive multiple-picture agreement... Un- 
der his new agreement with Columbia, John 
Kemeny will develop and produce an open- 
end slate of diversified projects, to be film- 
ed in both the U.S. and Canada, with em- 
phasis on a number of properties utilizing 
Canadian story themes and locales.’’ 


It it true that to be important in Canada 
one must make it in the States? Or is this 
the start of a new brain drain? Kemeny, 
riding high on the success of his American 
film White Line Fever, thinks for the mo- 


ment that the grass is greener... 


Variety says, in varieteeze! “Good actioner about 
a trucker fighting corruption. Exploitable in general 
situations.’’ That’s good, coming from Variety. An ad 
in a later issue states that White Line Fever has 
already grossed $1,027,342 in its first 12 days in San 
Francisco and first 10 days in Dallas. On the first of 
August, the film opened in 39 theatres in Ontario, and 
grossed $300,000 in its first week. 


Kemeny spoke about his new film White Line Fever 
just a few weeks before it was scheduled to open in 
Canada. Perhaps that accounts for the fact that the 
producer was involved and excited by the marketing 
aspects of his film. At any rate, he seemed a happy 
man, confident about the film’s box-office success. 


Several questions come to mind. Why does the 
producer of The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz 
turn to Columbia to produce? What was the experience 
like, and how has it influenced his future plans? What 
are the repercussions for his Canadian production 
company International Cinemedia Center? And, of 
course, what are his latest thoughts about Duddy 
Kravitz which is about to be released by Paramount? 


Over the years, Kemeny had been in touch with 
most of the American majors, but it was the men at 
Columbia who made him feel comfortable and who 
won his confidence. “J had been talking for some 
time with Columbia about doing a project together. 


Connie Tadros has been administrative secretary of the 
Association des Producteurs de Films du Québec for the 
past four years and has contributed articles on the film 
industry to the Montreal Gazette. Co-author of Le Cinéma 
au Québec: Bilan d’une Industrie, she is co-editor of Cine- 
ma Canada. 


They sent three scripts and I chose this one (White 
Line Fever). They turned over the projet to me and 
I became the producer, responsable for the project. 
The experience was extremely good; there was no 
interference at all. I had complete, absolute freedom. 
The people at Columbia honored the position of the 
producer.” 


Kemeny had already produced educational films 
for Learning Corporation of America, a large educa- 
tional distribution company owned by Columbia. 
“Among the films were some important half-hour 
dramas which turned out well and had high production 
values. I know that when I started to talk about some- 
thing else with them, they remembered my name... 
I think they also saw Kravitz. Columbia had been 
among the potential distributors for Kravitz and are 
still sorry that they didn’t get it.’’ Nevertheless pro- 
ducing educational films finally led to features with 
Columbia. 


The Production 


Kemeny had hoped to make White Line Fever in Al- 
berta; he spent three weeks working on the possibility. 
Two factors made that choice impossible: the weather 
and the commitments which would have to be post- 
poned. For a trucker’s film, one needs dry highways. 
Alberta couldn’t give any guarantee of good weather be- 
fore early summer. Since the film was scheduled for 
release during the summer, they had to start shooting 
the film in early spring. 


Kemeny also had some important people contracted 
to work on the film. “The Director of photography 


’ was the man who did The Towering Inferno. He has 


just got an Academy Award, and it was important to 
keep him. The stunt driver was the same man who did 
the chase in Bullitt. Postponing would have meant 
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recontracting these people which might have been 
difficult.’’ So Kemeny’s first action film got underway 
near Tucson, Arizona in February. 


With a crew of around 50 and a budget of $1,400,000. 
he was comfortable. ‘People were very nice and 
helpful, ready to assist you. Making a film in Holly- 
wood is different; the rates change, the customs are 
different, so you need people around you who are 
willing to help.” Starting out with a realistic budget, 
the costs were cut and the film came in considerably 
under budget. What more could a producer ask for? 


“I enjoyed the experience tremendously because I 
was able to act in the best possible way a producer 
should: in the financing, the production, the packaging 
and finally, I’m very active in the release.”’ 


Financially, Columbia has the overall majority. 
Although Kemeny influenced the financing, he was not 
responsable for it. The film itself belongs to Inter- 
national Cinemedia Center. “Columbia didn’t care 
about it. They have a very profitable distribution deal 
and a profitable production deal. We thought that it 
can be an advantage for us to own the film.”’ 


One highly stimulating aspect of White Line Fever 
for Kemeny is its saturation distribution in the States 
and across Canada. By early August, Columbia had 
authorized 500 prints of the film, a sign of faith and 
hope if ever there was one. “It’s a bad producer who 
doesn’t get involved in the release. I have seen every 
piece of promotional material and many of them were 
initiated by me. When I finished the production I wrote 
a seven page memo about all the marketing and promo- 
tional ideas. The memo served as a basis for discus- 
sion. I discussed the release pattern, worked with the 
company which was doing the T.V. spots and the radio 
commercials. We also have a featurette about the film 
and two kinds of theatrical trailers. I worked on all of 
this and I think that it should be natural for a producer 
to do so. It’s not enough to put the film in the can... 
That was one of my main complaints about Kravitz.”’ 


After Thoughts 


Duddy Kravitz. The title of the film still evokes 
painful memories for many. It was a film of great 
promise. It is a film which is doing well and which 
will soon begin its second career when Paramount 
rereleases it in October. But it is also a film which 
was tough to finance, tough to produce, and which 
created controversy when it was first turned down by 
the Cannes Film Festival, only to be awarded Berlin’s 
Golden Bear one month later. For Kemeny, it is a film 
which was not released with all the muscle it de- 
served. 


Astral Communications Ltd. was the Canadian dis- 
tributor. “We finished the film and they grab it and 
think it’s their baby. The distributor is only an agent 
of the owners of the film, right? They are working for 
a fee, a commission... It’s easy to be successful 
with Kravitz in Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal. And 
its easy to say ‘That’s $1,800,000, what else do you 
want?’ Well, how do you know it couldn’t make $2 mil- 
lion. Or even $5 million. One can’t take a complacent 
attitude. If a film can make $2 million in Quebec, who 
can say that a film can’t make $3 million in English 
Canada. I’m not stating that Kravitz could have neces - 
sarily made $3 million but I am definitely stating that 
there was more than $1.8 million. But when you find 
deaf ears...” 
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THE FILM 


White Line Fever 

A film by Jonathan Kaplan. Screenplay: Ken Fried- 
man and Kaplan. Cinematography: Fred Koenekamp. 
Musie: David Nichtern. Sound: Tex Rudloff and Dar- 
ren Knight. Editing: O. Nicholas Brown. Performers: 
Jan-Michael Vincent, Kay Lenz, Slim Pickens, L.Q. 
Jones, Don Porter. Producer: John Kemeny. Pro- 
duced in 1975 by International Cinemedia Center 
Ltd. Colour: 35mm. Running time: 89 min. Distribu- 
tion in Canada: Columbia Pictures. 


White Line Fever comes from the partnership 
of Columbia Pictures and International Cine- 
media Center, the Canadian production company 
headed by John Kemeny. Shot entirely in Ari- 
zona with American actors, the Canadian con- 
tent stops there. Jan-Michael Vincent plays a 
young truck driver who, returning home from 
the Air Force to start up as an independent 
trucker, quickly becomes embroiled fighting 
corruption in the trucking industry. 


The film soon reveals its parentage as Vin- 
cent is bashed, beaten and abused by the bad 
guy stereotypes until violent vigilante justice 
is longed for by the audience and righteously 
administered by the hero. Walking Tall was 
the obvious inspiration for White Line Fever 
and, with the large size of the hero’s truck, 
Riding Tall would have been an appropriate 
title for this spiritual sequel. 


Jan-Michael Vincent is plausible in a role 
that calls for little more than clean-cut looks, 
a square jaw, and determined steely stares. 
His last film was Buster and Billie and his best 
was Going Home. Kay Lenz, who plays the truck 
driver’s wife, was the title character in Bree- 
zy. In White Line Fever her role ultimately 
serves the same function as Buford Pusser’s 
wife in Walking Tall — as a victim who heightens 
the motivation for her husband’s climactic ac- 
tion. 


The film is ably directed by Jonathan Kaplan 
who works effectively within the action drama 
genre. Kaplan specializes in making films that 
play out previously established popular themes 
— The Slams and Truck Turner as black ex- 
ploitation movies, Night Call Nurses and The 
Student Teachers as soft-core porn films. 


There is an attempt to exploit the _half- 
hearted populist element in White Line Fever 
with one of the ad lines calling it a movie 
about ‘a working man who has had enough’. 
John David Garfield, looking and sounding like 
his great father who excelled in playing working 
class heroes, appears as a minor character. 
Appropriately he plays a bad guy in a film that 
justifies the ways of violence to man. An Amer- 
ican film, with an American theme, made by a 
Canadian producer, White Line Fever can only 
be measured with a Fahrenheit thermometer. 

Austin Whitten 


John Kemeny and Jonathan Kaplan (1. tor.) on location. 


“There are two attitudes a distributor can take 
towards the producer. One is ‘This idiot is coming 
and bothering us again.’ The other is, ‘Hey, sit down. 
Maybe he has something to say.’ There is nothing in 
my contract with Columbia that says that I have 
control or veto or anything over promotional release. 
But, voluntarily, they have never released one piece 
of promotional material without my going over it. They 
even showed me the marketing manual. Sometimes 
they didn’t accept my objections, but 90% of the time 
they did. I have known the film a long time, better than 
some writer who comes in, looks at the film, sits 
down and urites.”’ 


If Kravitz were to be done over again, things would 
be different for the producer. Last year, the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation was not authorized to 
get involved in the distribution and promotion of a 
film. This year, a sizable budget has been allocated 
for expansion into these areas. 


“IT blame the CFDC that they didn’t move in with 
their power and strength to deal with the distributor. 
The distributors depend upon the CFDC which controls 
and influences a large number of films. One producer 
doesn’t have this strength. The CFDC is so tough on 
producers when they negociate, why aren’t they as 
tough on distributors? If I were in their position I 
would never agree. The distributors have a minimal 
investment. On Kravitz they contributed $25,000 of 
a $925,000 budget. The CFDC had $300,000. ”’ 


Financing Kravitz was a financial nightmare which, 
in the end, was worth it. It’s difficult to settle on gross 
receipts since the film is still being released in some 
countries, but Kemeny estimates that it has grossed 
$6 or $7 million in North America alone. It turned 
into a profit position in November 1974, 8 months 
after its original release. 


The production of Duddy Kravitz presented prob- 
lems. “There was always the tightness of money and 
the demands for more on the side of the production. 
It was an ambitious film. Once we started shooting, 
we realized that we had a higher potential than we had 


thought. So we made the decision to try to expand it. 
You have the choice; when you have a crowd, are there 
20 people or 100. In a period piece, do you have two 
cars in the street or 20? We,made that decision, but 
there were financial consequences, and there was al- 
ways the fear of running out of funds.” 


Producing White Line Fever in the States has been 
less strenuous than producing Kravitz in Canada for 
Kemeny. He conceeds that filming Kravitz in the 
States might have made it “smoother”. “For exam- 
ple, to find props in Montreal was almost impossible. 
And now I see that (in the States) you can walk into a 
prop company. Or that you can rent the costumes 
which we had to manufacture... But you can’t blame a 
young industry for that. What I think I do blame in 
Kravitz is that we had to post-sync a lot. And here in 
this film about truckers, we only had to post-sync 
three lines. So the professional standards and the 
knowledge of certain technicians may be higher. Ex- 
perienced people always can help you to make your 
production easier. If you have a better typewriter, its 
easier to write.” 


One feels that a great deal was learned during the 
production and distribution of Kravitz. One of the 
most important lessons, at least for the Québécois 
audience, is the one about language. White Line Fever 
was released simultaneously in French and in English 
in late August. It is ironic that this American feature 
has been seen by French speaking Québécois before 
the French version of Kravitz is out. “J want the two 
versions. I think it’s madness not to let the promo- 
tional value spill over. Pierre David (of Les Produc- 
tions Mutuelles) happened to be in Los Angeles and he 
said that he would be interested in distributing the 
French version.”’ 


Columbia still maintains its own foreign distribution 
circuit and a screening of an 18 minute reel is already 
taking place abroad. Estimations are that 90°: of the 
exhibition of the film will take place before November 
1975. When Kemeny talks about the release of his film 
overseas, we ve come full circle. 


Meanwhile... 


Back home, there’s a ‘production company to run. 
Kemeny commutes between California and Montreal, 
leaving Mr. Don Duprey in charge in Montreal. And 
International Cinemedia seems to be carrying on as 
usual. It has just bought an educational film distribu- 
tion company, Cinemedia of Toronto, in which it pre- 
viously had 50°c of the holdings. This will increase the 
need for educational production. George Kaczender 
has finished directing a film for International Woman’s 
Year, and a new series is being started for Learning 
Corp. of America dealing with social history. Louis 
Frund is directing a film in the Arctic about the snow 
goose, and negociations have been concluded with the 
CBC and Hungarian Television about a co-produced 
one hour drama based on a Canadian script. 

International Cinemedia’s clientele changes every 
year. “We had a year in 1970-1971 when 85% of our 
clients were American. Then we had years when it 
was 75% or 80% Canadian. I’m sure that right now it’s 
more Canadian than American. Presently, some of the 
materials that we produced in the first five years are 
starting to bring in royalties on a regular basis. 
We're still licking our wounds from some bad moves, 
like 7 fois... (par jour) but that’s part of the business. 
You do good things, you do bad things and you take the 
responsibility.” oO 
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BOLEX 16mm cameras and projectors 
COMMUNICATION AIRTS eatipment’ 
ECLAIR INTERNATIONAL cameras?” 
LEE FILTERS sighting contro! media 
MAGNASYNC studio recording equioment 
MOVIOLA\ t6mm and 35mm editing equipment 
PYRRAL recording tapes 


RDS studio lighting equipment 


STELLAVOX quarter inch recorders 


SERVICED AND SOLD BY 


CARSEN 


... for over 28 years an integral part of the Canadian photographic industry. 


Plus OLYMPUS * EUMIG * ACME-LITE 
KNCX * SEKONIC and many others 


For technical information, catalogue, demonstration and prices, contact the 


PROFESSIONAL DIVISION 
E W. CARSEN CO. LTD. 


31 SCARSDALE ROAD e DON MILLS e ONTARIO e CANADA M3B 2R2 
TORONTO 444-1155 MONTREAL 488-0917 
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Sign on the wall, 
at Film House. 


Remember: 


The material entrusted to us by the client 
often represents his total financial investment. 
So it deserves all your care and skillasa 


professional technician to ensure that we 
furnish him with the finest quality of product. 


FILM HOUSE 


And the nice thing is, they do. 


Our house is your house. 


22 Front Street West, Toronto 
363-4321 (Nights) Lab: 363-4323 
Sound Control: 363-4322 
Sound Transfer: 363-4324 
Open 24 hours, day and night. 


OPINIONS 


Punchlight 


by Wally Gentleman 


The Gazette, Montreal, Tuesday August 5th, 1975; 
mark the year — 1975!... began its editorial: 

“Secretary of State, Hugh Faulkner, will announce 
today a quota system for Canadian movies and a new 
tax regulation for film producers.” 


In September of 1968 — mark the date — 1968!... in 
1968, among a number of specific recommendations 
to the CFDC for prompt implementation, The Society 
of Film Makers, an organisation of principal profes- 
sional filmmakers, listed under proposition No. 4 
required a policy for: 

A) A Canadian Film quota 

B) Anti-dumping regulation 

C) Production tax on distribution profits in Canada 

D) Labour relations in the film industries. 


It has taken seven years — 7 years — to get little 
recognition for an obvious need as regards quota, a 
need that remains almost entirely unfulfilled by the 
Secretary of State’s pronouncement of August 5th. 


It has taken seven years to recognise that six out 
of nine principal filmmaking functions must be filled 
by Canadians! 


This abysmal neglect has continued while the CFDC 
has frittered away over $17,000,000.00 from the public 


purse by ill-considered ‘‘do-it-yourself’ instant pud- 
ding adventures. 


Their recipe of deluded success yearly presented to 
credulous government committees permitting contriv- 
ed CFDC self-educative exercise. Thus all four re- 
commendations under proposition 4 have not yet found 
fulfillment, after a seven year lapse — and this particu- 
lar manifesto had nine distinctly different proposition 
clauses! 


Hugh Faulkner has probably fought a tremendous 
battle to win this most minor objective and he is to be 
given most sincere congratulations for effort. But ef- 
fort must be sustained and increased and he must 
take a long look at the sorry parade of his lack-lustre 
advisers within and without government who persistent- 
ly cripple Canadian film development. 


Hugh Faulkner must know that justice, if not busi- 
ness, demands immediate imposition of a tax that will 
restore to Canadian production monies at present 
leaving the country to foreign profiteers. Not this sop 
of $500,000.00 from Odeon and the niggardly $1,700, 
000.00 Band-Aid from Famous Players. 


Hugh Faulkner must know that to be masters of our 
destiny every principal filmmaking function must be 
performed by a Canadian. This does not preclude paid 
foreign advisers within ordained limits. 


Hugh Faulkner must listen to the voices of industry. 
The cry of his own conscience must demonstrate that 
seven years is too long to wait for so little. a) 


Thoughts 


from Someone 
Who Loves You 


by Natalie Edwards 


It is not a question of Canadianism, it is a question 
of the quality of life. 


Obviously the future organization of peoples will not 
be restricted by national boundaries. But there will 
be differences between peoples as strong as the old 
nationalistic jingoistic tendencies proclaimed. The 
new boundaries are ideologies. And the quality of life 
condoned and encouraged by the ideology will shape 
the culture of the peoples. 


For Canadians it is essential to define that quality 
of life we value to identify its characteristics. 
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We are not anti-American, but we may be anti-an- 
American way of life. We are not anti-British, yet an 
aristocratic cultural class and power system is not 
our way. 


It is because of this that regardless of the market 
potential, we who live in the territory called Canada 
at this point in the twentieth century must refuse to 
describe ourselves in terms of England or the United 
States, but seek to find, or perhaps better yet, create, 
our own icons, our own image. 


Film is the ideal form for this. 


The quality of life that is valued in Canada is not all 
that unknown. We have relatively conservative na- 
tures; many of our peoples have escaped aggression 
and are peace-loving and non-militant; our vast agri- 
cultural wealth has attracted people who respect the 
laws of nature, who respect hard work, who enjoy 
minor daily achievement, are patient and pragmatic, 
and who have only recently been seduced into over- 
flow commerciality. 


But in terms of culture, we hardly know ourselves. 
Are we the painter Kurelek’s Happy Canadians? More 
+ 


than any other artist in Canada his works define work - 
ing people, simple people, immigrant people. But 
where is the film that parallels his strong message, 
his powerful love of being in Canada? 


Are we Glenn Gould’s intellectually scintillating 
musical discussion and compositions and interpreta- 
tions? Or John Mills Cockell’s explorative reason- 
ances? Or are we the Yonge Street strip or Anne 
Murray’s scrubbed smile? 


What is the quality of life we should propagandize 
to ourselves? 


Would our filmmakers find their direction more 
visible if they considered their works in a political 
sense as Instructive and Inspiring? Should we take 
Red China for a model, rather than U.S. capitalism 
or British aristocratic values? 


Can we, in fact, shift and change an attitude to life 
with our films? If not, why does anyone worry about 
pornography or violence-in-advertising. And if we 
could, what would be the effect? Is it wrong to preach, 
to care, to attempt to lead? Do our filmmakers have 
any responsibility to our people, or should they just 
relax and reflect our slide to obscurity? 

When artists care about something larger than 
themselves, powerful art can be produced: Consider 
the magnificent religious art of other times. 


Common to many of our filmmakers is a humane 
quality that acknowledges love and tenderness for the 
human being, tolerance for the human condition, com- 
passion and understanding. 


Our cities may be safer, our land a little less pol- 
luted, our politics a little less corrupt than those of 
some other nations as a result of a time gap from 
which, for once, we benefit rather than suffer. We 
have not inhabited our land long enough, or developed 
a radical urban crush, or sold out to corporate power 
so completely yet. Most people sigh, however, and 
say, it will come. 


But will it? Need it? Do we really want it to come? 
Is it inevitable? Can we arouse ourselves sufficiently 
to stem our instinct to join the lemming rush to disas- 
ter? 


Film. More money for film. More power to film. 
More distribution of film. And more film vibrating 
with a sense of the quality of life we now call Cana- 
dian, though one day it may have a different geogra- 
phical appellation. 


More film that illustrates our values, extolls more 
than the diversity and beauty of our landscapes but 
pulses with the diversity and beauty of our people. 
Film of our Ukrainians, our Poles and Latvians, our 
Icelanders and Jamaicans. Films of our women, our 
northern communities, our native peoples, our com- 
munes, our religions groups. Films that focus on co- 
operation, on our humanitarian adventures, our work- 
ing people, our friendship, on affection and deal less 
with independent enterprise, ego-tripping, power 
plays, territorial greed and subjugation of one group 
by another. We need films in fact that reflect the best 
of our quality of life, the quality of Canadianism. Oo 


The Canada Council 
offers to professionals 
in the arts: 
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Grants 


for those who have made a significant contribution 
over a number of years. Worth up to $15,000 to cover 
living, production and travel costs. 

Closing dates: October 15, 1975 for all 
disciplines and April 1, 1976 for a second competition 
in visual arts and writing only. 


Arts 
Grants 


for artists beyond the level of basic training. Worth up 

to $7,000 plus program costs not exceeding $900 

and travel allowance, if needed. 

Closing dates: October 15,1975 for all disci- 
plines and April 1, 1976 for all disciplines except music. 


Also, applications are accepted at any time for: 
Short Term Grants 


Travel Grants 
Project Cost Grants 


For further details, consult our A/d to Artists brochure 
available from Information Canada Centres, or write to: 


The Canada Council, 
Arts Awards Service, 
P.O. Box 1047, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1P 5V8 
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FILIYI REVIEWS 


Leonard Yakir’s 


The Mourning 
Suit 


A film by Leonard Yakir. Screenplay: Joe 
Wiesenfeld. Cinematography: Henry Fiks. 
Music: Don Gillis. Sound: Doug Ganton. 
Editing: Honor Griffith. Performers: Allan 
Moyle, Norman Taviss, Brenda Donohue, 
Henry Gamer, Marcia Diamond, Helen 
Cooperstein. Producer: Leonard Yakir. 
Produced in 1974 by March Films Ltd. 
Colour; 16mm. Running time: 90 min. 


Leonard Yakir’s first feature film, 
The Mourning Suit, takes us back to 
a literary convention that can be ap- 
plied to film only on a low-budget 
basis: the ‘apprenticeship’ creation. 
That doesn’t mean serving one’s time 
as an assistant, but, like Henry Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones, the main character 
learns to become a man and cope with 
the adult world. It also implies the 
preliminary artistic solo, probing one’s 
roots to find oneself, before the move 
on to mature, outside efforts. It’s a 
type of work that rarely occurs in 
film simply because of cost; unlike 
the writer or playwright who only 
needs paper, pen and enough bread 
and water, the filmmaker requires 
human and financial resources on 
a large scale. 


Even the CFDC low-budget pro- 
gramme has seen little of such ef- 
forts, possibly because so few film- 
makers have the conflict with a rich 
ethnic background that forces one to 
come to terms with it; first works are, 
if nothing else, full of passion. And 
herein lies the strengths and the 
weaknesses of Yakir’s film. Whether 
the lead, played reasonably success- 
fully by Allan Moyle, is Yakir him- 
self is not the point; he does embody 
the conflicts that Yakir is interested 
in: a desire to escape his illegitimate 
mixed racial background, a failure as 
a cellist because he is empty so his 
art lacks conviction, separating him- 
self from his somewhat overbearing 
Jewish mother, reaching an under- 
standing with and obtaining forgive- 
ness from his own former love and 
his own illigitimate child, and so on. 
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The opportunities for the novelist 
are vast: create a rich physical milieu 
populated with unique characters, set 
your young man amongst them and 
watch him change and grow. The film- 
maker can do the same, and Yakir’s 
warehouse-suit factory, with the old 
tailor, the good-hearted landlord, the 
surly janitor, and the machines and 
cloth offer great visual delight, al- 
most. The antiseptic high-rise-mother 
and the lower class existence of Moy- 
le’s lover contrast well with the fa- 
bric of the factory where Moyle and 
the old man live, almost. 


What’s missing is a full exploitation 
of the physical milieu. The film could 
have been made for television, such 
is the reliance on close-ups. Never 
do we get a sensuous feeling of the 
surroundings, so it’s up to the actors 
to convey what Yakir wants to com- 
municate. Allan Moyle, Norman Taviss 
as the old man, Brenda Donahue as 
the lover, Marcia Diamond as the 
mother, Henry Gamer as the landlord, 
and even Helen Cooperstein as the 
girl Moyle left in Toronto in a ca- 
meo role, struggle valiantly to give 
some depth and breadth to their cha- 
racters, but they don’t make it, main- 
ly because they have too little sup- 
port from the physical settings and 
from Joe Wiesenfeld’s script. 


The reasons, context, and compo- 
nents of the various personalities and 
relationships suffer from such little 
expansion. Why did Moyle and Dona- 
hue break up; surely there was more 


Norman Taviss and Allan Moyle in The Mourning Suit 


to it than his inability to love. Why 
were they attracted to each other in 
the first place? The most successful 
scene is a practice on the cello by 
Moyle, where he sits in his loft, 
alone, with just his instrument. The 
haunting cello on the soundtrack, Hen- 
ry Fiks’ camera alternately pulling 
back for a long shot, indicating his 
solitude, then moving in to show Moy- 
le’s face to the rhythm of the music 
all of it works and fits. Or the cli- 
mactic scene, shot in medium and 
close-up, when Moyle dons the Jewish 
religious garb and prays over the 
body of the old man, wearing the suit 
he made for him before he died, and 
the audience can feel Moyle make his 
connection and reach an understand- 
ing; here the elements come together. 


The times of audience satisfaction 
may be few, but, to return to my 
analogy, what the ‘apprenticeship’ 
work should indicate, above all, is 
promise. Yakir has that promise. His 
visual sense and actor sense need 
developing, and should be given the 
opportunity. What should be done now 
with this film is a drastic editing 
job to tighten it up for a one-hour 
TV slot; the long parts could be cut 
out and a fine drama might result. 
But that’s another danger in examin- 
ing a first work: the temptation to 
re-do it. Instead I’ll just sit back and 
wait for Yakir’s next film. It should 
be worth it. 


Stephen Chesley 


Dennis Wheeler's 


Potlateh 


A film by Dennis Wheeler. Screenplay: 
Dennis Wheeler, Brian Shein. Assistant: 
Fred Easton. Cinematography: Tony West- 
man. Music: Joe Mock, and Albert Bay. 
Sound: Richard Patton, Zale Dalen. Edi- 
ting: Sally Paterson. Costumes: Enda Bratt. 
Performers: John York, Ted Stitter, Tom 
Shandel. Producer: Tom Shandel. Produc- 
tion: U’mista Cultural Society, 1975. 16mm, 
Colour, Running time: 55 min. Distribu- 
tion in Canada: Pacific Cinematheque. 


The Potlatch was a custom of the 
Kwakiutl Indians of coastal British 
Columbia. The ceremony involved the 
giving away of surplus wealth, with 
the giver receiving status in exchange. 
Although anthropologists later gave 
significance to gift giving in primitive 
societies, and recognized its impor- 
tance in terms of social structure and 
social cohesion, the early white com- 
munities found the Potlatch contradic- 
tatory to their own values, and there- 
fore dangerous. It was after all quite 
different from the greedy acquisitive- 
ness of early capitalist society, and 
hence ‘‘the work of the devil.” 


The whiteman made the Potlatch 
illegal with a series of repressive 
laws. It was a ‘strict law’ among the 
native people to obey the Potlatch cus- 
toms. It was the white man’s law 


forbidding it. By obeying their own 
laws natives broke the law and were 
sentenced to imprisonment. As a chief 
said: “the Indians do not tell the whites 
how to live, why do the whites tell 
the Indians how to live?” 


But tell them they did, and using 
the courts and the system they enforc- 
ed what they told. The prosecutor 
during the Potlatch trials was also 
the magistrate. Later the same mag- 
istrate offered reduced sentences pro- 
viding the Indians give up their blan- 
kets, masks, copper money, and other 
Native wealth. The fact that the law 
had never had this kind of provision 
made no difference. (Can you see a 
judge offering a bank robber reduced 
charges in exchange for some of the 
loot today?) 


Later many of the artifacts found 
their way into the hands of the pro- 
secutors. Duncan Cambell Scott, the 
Indian Affairs official that put the 
repressive laws on the books, ended 
up with quite a collection. 


The Potlatch laws were only part 
of the larceny and repression inflicted 
upon native peoples. In the Native 
culture the land was not just some- 
thing you lived on, but the basis of 
culture, economics, and religion. To 
the white man land was “real estate” 
and was taken from the Indians time 
and time again. 

When smallpox decimated native peo- 
ples in the thirties the reserve lands 
were diminished accordingly, but al- 
though the native population has in- 
creased rapidly in the last few decades, 
the reserve space has remained the 
same. 


Dennis Wheeler’s Potlatch film docu- 
ments all this and more. Using docu- 
mentary footage, old film clips and 
stills, and dramatic reconstruction, 
the film takes the one example of 
repression, the Potlatch laws, and 
examines the historical evidence in 
great depth. 


Indian rights is a sympathetic issue, 
however Wheeler presents the evidence 
and facts, so that the audience can 
understand this particular issue clear- 
ly. 

Dennis Wheeler was co-writer and 
associate producer on the NET film, 
Shadowcatcher, a film on Edward Cur- 
tis, the still photographer and writer 
whose “‘North American Indians” is a 
classic. Like Shadowcatcher, the Pot- 
latch film is made strong by the 
solidity of research behind it. 


Peter Bryant 


You've got to see 
it to believe it. 


The NEW 
ASCOR 


PRO-STAND 


Mini 
Minimum 
height 25” 
maximum 
8-1/2’ 
Stud size 
3/8 or 
5/8” 


The design, quality and workmanship are 
superb on these new light stands. Some of 
the many features: silk smooth anodizing, 
sturdy, very light weight, new quick lock to 
assure smooth action, 3/8” camera or 
accessory mounting screw, and more. 
Great value. Particularly now at our 
incredible introductory prices, in effect to 
April 30. 


See your dealer now. 


i Berkey Photo (Canada) Ltd. 


he 70 Floral Parkway, Toronto, Ontario 
M6L 2C1 


CAPSULES 


1975 


It Seemed Like a Good Idea at the Time, 
1975, by John Trent. A funny, crude, 
ridiculous, sub-collegiate farce revelling 
in bawdy bowel humour and a zillion mis- 
taken conceptions and plot convolutions. 
Local Ontario references to developers 
and politicians in David Main’s script give 
a Canadian flavour to the antics of Antho- 
ny Newley (once The Artful Dodger in 
Lean’s Oliver Twist), Stefanie Powers and 
Isaac Hayes in this carry-on anyhow 
styled knee-slapper. 


D: Ambassador Films 
P: Quadrant Films 


1974 


Black Christmas, 1974, by Bob Clark. An 
anti-female stock horror caper with some 
good effects, performed mainly by non- 
Canadians but beautifully located near the 
University of Toronto campus, in an funky 
old house. Canucks Andrea Martin and 
Margot Kidder are assets as long as they 
last, and Keir Dullea is once again sensi- 
tive and peculiar. 


CC: 17: 78. 
D: Ambassador Films. 
P: August Film Production with Vision IV. 


Me, 1974 by John Palmer. This 
rousing and energetic emotional explora- 
tion of the needs and demands of a young 
writer’s love lives began as an exuberant 
theatrical production at the Toronto Free 
Theatre. Confined to film, and opened out 
dramatically in only the most convention- 
al sense, the play is cramped and les- 
sened somewhat. Nevertheless it is an 
entertaining production displaying the 
skills of Stephen Markle, Brenda Donohue 
and Chapelle Jaffe, who have yet to modify 
their theatrical style for film. 


CC: 19: 46-47 
D: Muddy York Motion Pictures Ltd. 
P: Muddy York Motion Pictures Ltd. 


Montreal Main, 1974, by Frank Vitale. An 
original, brave, revealing and beautifully 
constructed film with the integrity of a 
confession, wherein a grimy group of 
Montreal Main’s loft dwellers, artists and 
gays, as well as a would-be-liberal fam- 
ily, react to the infatuation of a filmmaker 
and a 12 year old boy. Scripted by the 
cast, the film presents a kind of Imagi- 
nary Documentary in which conjecture has 
been presented in the style of reality. 


Capsules will appear every 
month and will review Canadian 
films. This month it centres on 
features. Shorts, documentaries 
and animated films will soon be 
included. The code is simply 
CC: 19: 28-31 for Cinema Can- 
ada, No. 19, pp. 28 to 31 where 
you will find a reference to the 
film, D: for distributor and. P: 
for producer. We welcome addi- 
tions and corrections to this 
list. 


CC: 13: 32-33; 15: 78. 
D: New Cinema (E); Faroun Films (F). 
P: President Film. 


The Mourning Suit, 1974 by Leonard 
Yakir. Semi-autobiographical tale of the 
generational struggle between an old or- 
thodox Jewish tailor and a young musician 
who live in the same abandoned ware- 
house factory in Winnipeg, and the impor- 
tance of a suit of clothes to the growth of 
understanding and tolerance. This first 
feature by the director of the honest, re- 
vealing short Main Street Soldier, was in- 
vited to the 1975 Locarno Film Festival. 


CC: 21: 38-40 
D: March Films 
P: March Films Ltd. 


Les Ordres, 1974 by Michel Brault. Five 
selected victims of the “I was only follow- 
ing Orders” autocracy of the War Mea- 
sures Act in 1970 Quebec are seen tum- 
bled and torn from their everyday lives 
and arbitrarily imprisoned. One watches, 
moved, yet aware that Canada is now one 
of the few countries left where people are 
still shocked by such commonplace dis- 
regard of citizens’ rights. Michel Brault 
shared Best Director Award at Cannes 
1975. 


CC: 17: 77; 20: 27, 64. 
D: New Cinema (E); Les films Mutuels (F). 
P: Les Productions Prisma. 


Recommendation for Mercy, 1974 by 
Murray Markowitz. An exploration of the 
story of a 14 year old boy sentenced to 
hang for rape and murder veers toward 
exploitation as it echoes the sensational 
Stephen Truscott case though it avoids 
paralleling it. Andrew Skidd is reminis- 
cent of the early Jean-Pierre Leaud in a 
tight performance as the condemned youth, 
and Markowitz catches some of the sim- 
mering sexuality and sadism of the small 
town environment as he comments on the 
gross exploitation and cruelty of our 
society. 


CC: 19: 40-41; 20: 47-48. 
D: Astral 
P: Paradise Films. 


The Visitor, 1974, by John Wright. At- 
tractive period costuming and decor, plus 
Eric Peterson’s intelligent performance 
as an aristocratic young man of the 1900s, 
helps credibility as Pia Shandel’s obsessed 
modern history student, temporarily living 
in an Historic House in Calgary, finds 
herself on a time trip into Canada’s past. 
Atmosphere and acting surpass script in 
this worthy low-budget first. 


by Natalie Edwards 


CC: 12: 30; 14: 28-29; 16: 70. 

D: Faroun Films; Elliott Distribution 
(B.C.). 

P: Highwood Films Ltd. 


Wolf Pen Principle, 1974, by Jack 
Darcus. An Indian boy trying to re-estab- 
lish his roots and a pudgy theatre manager 
(Vladimir Valenta) victimized by his own 
indecisiveness, commune with caged 
wolves in a slightly surreal west coast 
world that could only be Canadian. 


CC: 18: 42-45. 

D: Faroun Films (East); Bob Elliott Dis- 
tribution (West). 

P: Image Flow Centre Ltd. 


1975 


Alien Thunder, 1973 by Claude Fournier. 
A wonderful story of the RCMP as erring 
humans, of Indians as real people and of 
the prairies as a place of turmoil and 
drama, is dissipated and finally destroyed 
by inept production and writing at cross- 
purposes. W. O. Mitchell took his name 
off the script, originally conceived from 
a true incident, with Donald Sutherland, 
George Tootoosis and Chief Dan George. 


CC: 14: 73, 74. 

D: Les Films Mutuels (F). 

P: Onyx Film. 

Bar Salon, 1973 by André Forcier. 


Grainy black and white exploration of a 
proletarian nightmare involving the failure 
of a mediocre Montreal bar salon and its 
one-time owner, a plump misfit in his 
fifties, brilliantly played by Guy L’Ecuyer. 
The bitter vaudevillian style offers the 
narrative in distinctively realistic epi- 
sodes which penetrate the set-gag deliv- 
ery. A promising feature that was well 
praised when shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art and the Sorrento Festival. 


CC: 19: 28-31 
D: Les Ateliers du Cinéma Québécois Inc. 
P: Les Ateliers du Cinema Quebecois Inc. 


Child Under a Leaf, 1973 by George 
Bloomfield. A glossy centre spread world 
backgrounds a triangle plus-baby-makes- 
four soapie in which American actress 
Dyan Cannon portrays the woman who has 
everything (to lose) rather more exuber- 
antly than effectively. Donald Pilon is her 
plastic lover, and Micheline Lanctot, 
minus her French Canadian accent, ap- 
pears as just a friend. 


CC: 17: 44-47; 78-79. 
D: Les Films Mutuels. 
P: Potterton Productions Inc. 


The Inbreaker, 1973 by George McCowan. 
With virile, handsome Johnny Yesno in 
a lead, this melodrama about Indian-white 
relationships on the B.C. coast, small 
boat fishing, interracial love, exploitation 
of workers, and the role of women in In- 
dian life, should have been a humdinger. 
Superficial, it succeeds only on a simple 
level, much aided by spectacular B.C. 
scenery, and somewhat less by the use of 
two American imports as the westcoast 
man and his Albertan younger brother 
whose breaking-in inspires the story. 


D: Bob Elliott (West), Bellevue (East). 
P: Bob Elliott Film Productions. 


Kamouraska, 1973, by Claude Jutra. A 
beautiful, popular adaptation of Anne He- 
bert’s complicated and many-leveled novel 
which simplifies it to an elaborate Gothic 
tale of love, murder and retribution in a 
picturesque early Quebec. Genevieve Bu- 
jold stars, with Philippe Léotard. 


CC: 7: 42-50. 
D: Cinepix (E); France Film (F). 
P: Les Productions Carle-Lamy Ltée. 


1972 


Between Friends, 1972 by Don Shebib. 
Two American imports, Bonnie Bedelia 
and Michael Parks, combine with a good 
Canadian cast in a compassionate and fun- 
ny tale of friendship and loss, involving 
an ex-con, his daughter and two friends, 
and their participation in a doomed heist 
in Sudbury country. 


CC: 10/11: 32-36, 68-69. 
D: New Cinema. 
P: Clearwater Films Ltd. 


Slipstream, 1972 by David Acomba. A 
great sound experience, well harmonized 
with superlative photography of Alberta 
(Mare Champion) in a diffuse and only 
partly successful theme which suggests 
that electronics connects our solitary ex- 
periences as the wind binds the world of 
nature, while telling the story of an indi- 
vidualistic DJ (Luke Askew). Best Fea- 
ture, Canadian Film Awards, 1973. 


CC: 8: 64; 10/11: 28-31; 12: 65-66. 
D: Cinepix. 
P: Pacific Rim Films Ltd. 


Distributors: 
Ambassador Films 

88 Eglinton Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

(416) 485 -9425 

Astral Communications Ltd. 
224 Davenport Road 

Toronto, Ont. 

(416) 924-9721 

Ateliers du cinéma québécois 
183, rue Logan 

St-Lambert, Qué. 

(514) 672-7117 

Bellevue Film Distributors 
1590 Mont-Royal East 
Montréal, P.Q. 

(514) 526-3795 


Bob Elliott Distribution 
1227 Richards 
‘Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 687-7851 

Cinépix 

8275 Mayrand 

Montreal, P.Q. 

(514) 866-8831 


Faroun Films 

136 St-Paul East 
Montreal, P.Q. 
(541) 866-8831 
Image Film Centre 
4519 West 5th Ave 


Vancouver, B.C. 
(604) 224-0506 


March Film 

1700 Taylor Ave. suite 1 
Winnipeg, Man. 

(204) 489-2032 


Muddy York Motion Pictures 
150 Farnham suite 322 
Toronto, Ont. 

(416) 920-0661 


New Cinema Enterprises 
35 Britain 

Toronto, Ont. 

(416) 862-1674 


Les Films Mutuels 
225, Roy St East 
Montreal, P.Q. 
(514) 845-5211 
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FIGHT UGLY SOUND 
THREE WAYS! 


Good sound doesn’t come by the yard 
or the quart. It comes by the smile. 

You know when it’s right, and we 
think we do, too. It’s easy to tell. All we 
have to do is glance over from the console 
and catch that expression on your face that 
says all’s right with the world. 

A million dollars doesn’t make it right. 
Nor will all the expertise and gadgets in the 
electronic world. And we think we have 
them. They won’t guarantee your efforts to 
capture the dying gasp of a wounded Bambi 
filtered through the last moments of the 
Hindenburg while the voice-over extolls 
the virtues of Mother Murphy’s Chicken 


Soup with Matzos. 

But an attitude will. An attitude that 
says, ‘““Why quit now? We’re almost there.” 
Perhaps the attitude is harder to come by 
than all of the other high-priced ingredients. 
This is what we’ve been trying to put 
together for the past many months and we 
think we’re getting closer all the time. 

Perhaps it’s time for you to let us know 
what you think. 

(Oh, about those three ways to fight 
ugly sound . . . First you come South on 
University. Second, you turn right on King 
Street. You can probably guess the rest.) 

Fight ugly sound three ways! 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND 


Sounds too good to be true 


409 King Street West /Toronto MSV 1K1/869-1781 


